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I. THE YOUTH’S 


month’s probation before being appointed. 
During this period he is thoroughly tested by the 
sergeant as to his riding ability and courage. 
Some men, though good riders, show the white 
feather when it comes to stopping runaways. | 
When the applicant for a position on the) 
mounted police force has gone through a course 
of instruction, the sergeant or roundsman takes | 





Queer Bengal-Bay People. 
‘There is one country in the world where the | his mettle. He takes up his stand at a given | 
possession of a “plug,” or tall hat, actually | place, while the sergeant rides back a few | 
confers a title. That country consists of the | hundred yards and then comes thundering toward 


Nicobar Islands, a group in the southeast part of | him at full speed. ‘The new policeman must not | 
the Bay of Bengal; and there the fortunate | allow him to get by, but by galloping up alongside | 
possessor of a tall hat is in all seriousness called | and seizing the bit of the instructor’s horse must | 


“captain” by his fellows as long as a vestige of 
the hat is left. When the Novara, an Austrian 
ship which made a voyage of scientific exploration 
around the world in 1857-9, visited the Nicobars, 
a native chief paid one thousand six hundred 
cocoanuts for a tall hat—an amount which 
represented a considerable wealth with these 
people. But it meant a great gain in respect for 
the possessor of the hat, and an honorable title to 
which rival notabilities could not attain. 

Asthe Nicobar people wear very little clothing, 
the ‘“‘captains”’ present to European eyes a queer 
appearance when they walk out on important 
occasions in their tall hats. Their appearance is 
rendered all the more extraordinary by their 
practice of artificially deforming their heads after 
the manner of the Flathead Indians of North 
America—a practice which makes it quite impos- 
sible that the hat of a European should ever fit 
one of their heads. 

They are an unusual people in another respect. 
They are without any sort of government; for 


| bring him to a stop. 

and ability to stop a runaway going at full speed. 
| The sergeant says that he would as soon train a 
practised horseman. Any man with good nerve, 


a runaway horse with a little practice. The 





green hand who could not ride at all as a} 


crack riders in the mounted squad will defy any | 


horse to pass them if they are unobstructed by | 


| other horses and carriages. 
| It is more difficult to stop a horse and wagon 
| than a horse by itself. The reason is that there 
| is danger of the wheels of the vehicle striking the 
legs of the policeman’s horse, in which case his 
| rider might be thrown off. A mounted police 
|man never attempts to stop a runaway which is 
going away from him. The runaway is always 
| stopped by the policeman in front, who, when he 
sees it coming, rides along until it is abreast, and 
| then, seizing the bit of the animal, gradually 


This manceuvre is repeated again and again, | 
until the novice has shown that he has the nerve | 666 Washington St., corner Beach St., Boston. 


a good seat in his saddle and a quick eye can stop | 
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the tall-hat title of captain is honorary merely, | pulls it up. They never take hold of the bridle 
and does not carry with it any right to command. | rein, but always of the bit itself. A horse has 
Nevertheless, they live in peace, and their native | less power and is easier to control when a hold is | 
society is kept together safely by a spirit of | secured on his bit than when held by the bridle- | 
reciprocity. | rein. 

The forests of Great and Little Nicobar Islands| The horses of the mounted squad are very fast 
are inhabited by a race called by the Nicobarese | for a short burst, and seem to understand fully 
“orang-utan,” or men of the woods. But these | the importance of exerting their speed when a 
“men of the woods” are not anthropoid apes, like | runaway is to be stopped. Their training is as 
other creatures bearing the complimentary name, | important as that of their riders, and most of the 
but very wild human beings with long hair, who | animals understand exactly what is required of 
are said to live on snakes, toads and crocodiles. | them. 
They are called by travellers the Shoebang, and| Most of the horses driven in the park are 
are supposed to belong to the same race as the | thoroughbreds, and a stern chase would be 
Mineopies, or aboriginal inhabitants of the merely a farce on the part of a mounted police- 
neighboring Andaman Islands. man. Fora short burst of speed, however, the 

‘These Mincopies themselves are a queer people. | policemen can depend upon their animals. 
Reputed to be cannibals and murderers, they are; To get the best work out of the horses it is 
in reality a harmless race of black dwarfs. The found that they must know and have confidence 
British of India give them a bad name, habitually | in their riders. This idea is rigidly acted upon 
call them the “‘little niggers,” and are known, in | by the sergeant of the squad, who is very strict 
earlier times, to have sold them into slavery. | in seeing that the men use their beasts kindly. 
As they were raided upon and carried off into | Asa rule, the men are too fond of their mounts 
barbarous captivity by Chinese and Malay pirates | to do otherwise, and every horse greets his rider | 
for many years, it is hardly strange that they | in the morning with a whinny of pleasure before | 
came at last to behave in an inhospitable manner | the order, ‘“‘Clean horses and bridles!’ is given. 
to sailors. With protection against this traffic, | The pride of the men in their horses is shown by | 
their true character appears, and they are now | thetip-top condition and well-groomed appearance 
known to be a gentle people, much given to| which the animals present. 
dancing, singing and weeping. 

The average height of the Andaman men is ° 
four feet and eleven inches, and of the women | 
four feet and seven inches. They areof symmet-| Elephants as Good Samaritans. 


rical proportions, and decorate themselves with; pyshmen often assert that elephants will carry | 
tattooing and with red ochre. Though they are | woter in their trunks to a wounded companion at 

not of negro stock, they have frizzled hair, which | 5 long distance. Frederick Green did not credit 

grows in queer spiral tufts. Most of them shave | this statement until he had most convincing proof 

their heads, the women leaving two narrow | of its truth while hunting in the lake region, 

strips of hair from the crown to the nape of the | where he was compelled, from want of ammuni- | 
neck, and the men a patch like a skull-cap on | tion, to leave a badly wounded elephant some 

the top of the head. — | thirty miles from the wagons. 

They have one curious and gruesome custom— | _4g Mr, Green felt sure that the elephant would 
that of wearing necklaces made of human bones. | gie of his wounds, he despatched Bushmen after 
These are not the bones of captives, or of enemies | him instead of going himself ; but they dallied by 
even, but those of beloved relatives, which they | the way and did not come up with the wounded 
polish and prepare with great care, as a sort of | animal until the fourth evening. They found 
mark of attention and affection to the dead. | him still alive and standing, but unable to walk. 
The bones are also supposed to ward off disease. | They slept near him, thinking he might die 
Every native of the Andamans possesses a chain | during the night ; but at an early hour after dark 
of human bonesorteeth. == 'they heard another elephant at a distance, 

The Mincopies are diminishing in numbers. | apparently calling, and he was answered by the 
The government of Bengal uses their islands as | wounded one. - 

a convict station, and the Indian convicts now| ‘The galls and answers continued until the 

outnumber the natives. stranger came up, and they saw him give the 

wounded animal water, and afterward assist in 

| taking him away. 

. Such was the story told by the Bushmen when 
Stopping Runaways. they returned, but Mr. Green disbelieved it and 

There are few pursuits in which a man can set off for the spot to see what really had 
excel without two qualifications—natural aptitude occurred. He tells us: 
and faithful drill. When these two things are ‘‘The next afternoon found me at the identical 
better understood and more rigorously insisted place where I had left the wounded elephant. I 
upon, the course of the world will be smoother. can only say that the account of the Bushmen as 
The New York Tribune recently published an to the stranger elephant coming up to the maimed 
account of the manner in which the mounted one was proved by the spoor; and that their | 
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police of that metropolis are trained for their further assertion as to his having assisted his| @ 
particular duties, and especially for their work of unfortunate friend to get away was also fully | Ww 


stopping runaway horses. verified from the spoor of the two being close 


Early wanderers in Central Park are sometimes | alongside of each other—the broken leg of the) WY 


startled by seeing a mounted policeman galloping | wounded one leaving after it a deep furrow in 
at full speed along the driveway on what is| the sand. As I was satisfied that so much of 
apparently an unmanageable horse. Before he| their story was correct, I saw no reason to doubt 
has gone far another mounted officer dashes out | the rest.” 

from a clump-of bushes, and galloping alongside'| Another incident of a similar nature is related 
the seeming runaway, seizes the bridle close to by Moodie, who saw a female guard her wounded 
the bit, and with more or less dexterity brings mate. Regardless of her own danger, she quitted 
him toa stop. This little performance forms an her shelter in the woods, rushed out to his 
important part in the training of mounted | assistance, walked round and round him, chased 
policemen. Few riders, however skilful, are| away the assailants; and returning to his side, 
capable of neatly and quickly stopping a runaway | caressed him. Whenever he attempted to walk, 
horse without some preliminary training. |she placed her flank or her shoulder to his 

Every mounted policeman has been put upon a | wounded side and supported him. 
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The Asomolp Mine. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
The Quelling of Pinkroot. 


T ten o’clock in the evening, one week 
after Acton Cobb left Boston, he | 
and little Professor Moffatt were 
near Nogales, on the boundary- 

(4 line between Arizona and Mexico. 
=) Their train had stopped at the 
watering-tank outside of Nogales, when it was 
boarded by a very broad-shouldered and _ thin- 
tlanked middle-aged man of singular appearance. 

His broad forehead, his hooked nose, his flash- | 
ing eyes denoted intelligence; but the nose was 
red at the tip, the eyelids rheumy, and the heavy, 
sensual lips anil weak chin seemed to declare that 
they had led all the rest of the face astray. He. 
was queerly clad, for that hot climate, in a suit of | 
black broadcloth and shiny patent-leather shoes. 
A wide sombrero alone indicated any design to | 
keep himself cool. | 

‘“‘Here’s Folsom,” whispered Acton to Moffatt, 
and then rose. ‘‘Ilow are you, colonel ?” 

““Tiptop! How’s yourself, Mr. Cobb?  Presi- 
dent thought you’d do better than himself, eh? 
Who've you got along with you ?” 

“This is Mr. Moffatt, colonel, a friend of mine. 
I want him to look into the Asomolp property.” 

“That’s all right. I guess there’ll be room for 
him,” said the colonel, as if the little stranger 
were not worth taking into account. “! came 
over yesterday with a pair of mules and a) 
buckboard to fetch you out to the works. We! 
can stick him in somewhere. Say, the most of | 
the men are coming in to Nogales to-morrow to 
get their pay. How much money have you 
fetched along ?”’ 

‘“*Five or six dollars.’”’ Acton drew some silver 
and a couple of bills from his pocket. 

“*Five or six dollars? ‘Thousands, you mean.” 

“Oh, no. I never carry so much money.” 

“What’s the use of your being here with five 
or six dollars?” asked Folsom, angrily. 

“IT can get more from ‘Tucson, I dare say.” 

“How much have you got there?” The 
colonel’s brow cleared. 

“Enough, I guess. 
ought to be paid.” 

“You’d better wire for it right off to-night. 
The men will be along before it can get here.” 

“I'll attend to that part of the business, 
colonel.” Then the train moved on to the 
Nogales station. 

The hotel to which Folsom conducted the 
newcomers had bedrooms partitioned from each 
other by nothing but inch boards on end and 
about seven feet high. They did not run up to 
the ceiling; indeed, there was no ceiling except 
the rafters of the roof. 

“This would be a fine place for a man to bring 
a big wad of bank-bills, if he didn’t care whether 
he lost ’em or not,” whispered the professor to 
Acton, as they were separating for the night. 

“Yes; pretty easy to climb over the partitions 
with a couple of chairs,” said Acton. “I’m 
afraid the colonel felt disappointed about that | 
money; but I guess I’ll sleep better with it at | 
Tueson.” 

The next morning, which was Saturday, Acton 
was up early and went to the office of the 
Wells, Fargo Express Company immediately after 
breakfast, hoping to meet Doctor Goodspeed, the 
company’s agent, who was also United States 
consul at the Mexican part of Nogales. Acton 
had met the doctor in Boston, and now wished to 
get his opinion on Folsom and his proceedings. 

“Doctor Goodspeed started for Tucson an hour 
ago,” said the express company’s clerk. ‘‘He’s 
gone to spend a day with his family. He’ll be 
back to-morrow night.” 

“Gone to Tucson, eh? What is his address 
there?” Acton at once bethought him that he | 
might get Doctor Goodspeed to bring him some | 
money from the Tucson bank. 

But how much? To learn this he returned to 
the hotel and conferred for some time with | 
Folsom on accounts. The conference ended | 


I’ll pay anything that 





| safe till to-morrow,” said 


GZ ’. 


when a boy entered the room and put an envelope 
into Folsom’s hands. Ile looked confused, rose 
and said hurriedly, “I must go down street. 
There’s a friend of mine waiting for me.” 

“Are you going past the telegraph office ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

“Will you kindly wait a moment, and I'll 
write a telegram or two and ask you just to hand 
them to the operator,” said Acton. 

He then wrote two messages, one asking 
Doctor Goodspeed to bring the money which the 
bank would give him, the other asking the bank 
to give Doctor Goodspeed two thousand dollars 
from the money wired from Boston to Acton’s 
order. Handing these despatches in closed 
envelopes to the impatient Folsom, Acton turned 
his attention again to the superintendent’s books. 

The more he studied them, the more he saw 
evidences of carelessness, or confusion, or fraud, 
but he did not disclose his suspicions to Folsom. 
Acton was of the opinion that prudence required 
him to go out to the mine, a day’s journey distant, 
before breaking finally with the demoralized 
superintendent. He also 
wished to consult Doctor 
Goodspeed before taking 
any decided course. 

The consul was expec- 
ted back from Tueson by 
the ten o’clock train on 
Sunday evening. As the 
hour approached, Folsom 
suggested that Acton 
should go and get his 
money that night. 

“How did you know I 
sent for money?” asked 
Acton, in surprise. 


“Operator told me,” 
said Folsom, looking 


rather confused. 
“Well, I guess I’ll leave 
the stuff in Wells, Fargo’s 


Acton. 

“All right — it’s your 
business,” said Folsom. 
“For me—I’m going to 


bed;” and he disap- 
peared. 

Next morning, which 
was Monday, Acton 
went early to Wells, 


Fargo’s office, and after 
a little talk Doctor Good- 
speed opened the safe 
and handed a package to 
the young treasurer. 

“Why, what does this 
mean?’ asked Acton, 
looking over the money. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Yes. I sent for two 
thousand, and _ they’ve 
sent me five thousand.” 

“That’s queer. I say— 

did you send Folsom for 
the package last night?” 

“No, did he come here?” 

“1 found him here with 
Pinkroot, when I arrived.” 

“Pinkroot? I’ve seen nothing of Pinkroot!” 

‘Well, you’ll see something of him yet, I 
guess. He’s got Folsom under his thumb, some- 
how.” 

“‘And did Folsom ask for the money ?” 

“Yes. Ile said you were kind of used up by 


that desperado, 


the journey, and he’d fetch the money to you. I | 


asked him if he had a written order. ‘Oh, that’s 
all right,’ he said. ‘I’m superintendent. It’s 
Asomolp money, anyhow.’ I told him it might 
be, but I guessed you were treasurer, and 
outranked the superintendent in money matters. 
I told him I wouldn’t give it to him without your 
written order. 


“Then Pinkroot began to look ugly at me, | 


but I’m not afraid of Pinkroot, though almost 
everybody is. He told Folsom that I insulted 
him, and that he ought to insist on getting the 
money. ‘What you'll get is this,’ I said, sud- 
denly showing Pinkroot my pistol, and then they 
left.” 

“Well, well!” said Acton. 
on foot—that’s plain. But how on earth did the 
bank come to give you five thousand when I sent 
for two?” 

“You telegraphed for two?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go and see your despatch.” 

“T will. It seems to me it would be judicious 
for me just to leave all the money in your safe, 
and get it as I waut it.” 

“You're right, young man,” and the money 
was again put away. 

Acton then went to the telegraph office and 


| said to the operator: “Don’t you have strange 
ways of doing business here?” 

“I guess not. Why?” 

“‘Where I live if a man wires to a bank for 
money they send him what he asks for. They 
don’t turn out all he has there.” 

‘What do you mean, stranger?” 

“You sent my order to Tucson on Saturday 
for two thousand dollars, and they sent me five.” 

“You're Mr. Cobb, eh? Well, you didn’t 
send for two thousand.” 

“Didn’t 1? Let’s see the despatch.” 

“Here it is,” said the indignant operator, after 
some fumbling. ‘See, it reads, ‘Send me by 
Doctor Goodspeed the money that’s been wired 
from Boston for the Asomolp Company.’ ” 

**Let me see it. Who gave you this?” 

“Your superintendent, Colonel Folsom.” 

“Is it his writing? ” 

‘‘No—I supposed of course it was yours. Oh, 
I say, now I look at it closer, I believe it’s Doctor 
Pinkroot’s. Well, what does it all mean?” 





“DON'T 


“There’s a robbery | 


But Acton disclosed nothing to the operator. 





MOVE, 


| His first impulse was to have Folsom and Pink- 
root arrested for forgery and conspiracy to 
defraud, but he smothered his wrath and returned 
to the hotel. 

“Did you get your money ?”’ asked Folsom. 

“7a” 

* All right ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much ?” 

“All I sent for.” 

“Got it with you? 
paid.” 

“No: I left it in Wells, Fargo’s safe. It 
doesn’t seem to me it would be judicious to carry 
| much money in Nogales. I hear Doctor Pinkroot 

is in town.” 

“Yes; I did happen to see him last night,” 
said Folsom, looking rather excited. 

**I'd like to see him this morning,” said Acton. 

**W hat for?” 

“Well, he’s got a due-bill for about a thousand 
| from you, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“I'd like to settle with him first. 

him for me?” 

“IT guess I might,’’ said Folsom. ‘‘He’d come 
| if you had money to pay him, but I don’t know 
{as he'll go to Doctor Goodspeed’s office. The 
doctor insulted him last night.” 

“That was a pity,” said Acton. “But he can’t 
have anything against me. I think I can settle 
| with him when he comes.” 

“Your brother didn’t 

Pinkroot.” 
| “No; so he told me. But he told me he sup- 
| posed I’d have to settle the due-bill, and I’d as 


The men are waiting to be 








Can you find 





get along well with 


| root will expect you to surrender at sight. 


| game is robbery,” said Acton. 


KEEP YOUR HANDS IN FRONT OF YoU." 





lief do it now. Beside, I’d like to see the man, 
as you’ve employed him as smelter for the 
company.” 

Folsom went out, and Acton consulted with 
Moffatt while the superintendent was gone. 

“1 guess,” said the little professor, “that Pink- 
Maybe 
you’d better have me with you. He’s the worst 
kind of a desperado, the folks here tell me, and 
everybody is afraid of him for forty miles around. 
They say he’s got Folsom down, and their game 
is to delay you either here or at the mine till such 
time as they and their friends can jump it and 
claim it under the Mexican law.” 

“*That may be their final game, but their first 
“It seems to me 
I shall have lots of trouble unless I settle Pinkroot 
right now. I’m not afraid of him, and I’ll see 
him alone.” 

* Are you ready for him?” 

“T have a Derringer in each of my coat 
pockets,” said Acton, displaying the weapons. “Of 
course I won’t use them except in self-defence.” 

“Well, you'll have the 
drop on him if you can 
shoot without drawing.” 

“Oh, I can shoot from 
the hip — practised it 
many a day since I first 
thought of coming down 
here.’’ 

“Still, I think I’ll be 
on hand,” said Moffatt. 
“Til just step into the 
next room and if I hear 
any sign of a shooting 
scrape L’ll come in. Why, 
who’s this with Folsom ?” 
The little professor’s eyes 
were on the street and he 
seemed greatly surprised. 

“T suppose that’s Pink- 
root,” said Acton. ‘‘Now 
you leave. I'll face him 
alone; for if he thinks 
I’m afraid of him, he’ll 
bother me all the time 
I’m in this country.”’ 

“Yes, I'll leave. I 
want to hear what he'll 
say, and I’ll be in the 
next room. There’s 
big crack in the door. I 
can see and hear through 
that. If he euts up rough, 
be sure to tell him you’ve 
got Professor Moffatt of 
Silver City with you.” 

“Why, do you know 
the fellow ?” 

“Never mind. He 
knows me!” The little 
professor whisked out of 
the room while Folsom 
and the stranger walked 
up the hotel steps. 

Doctor Pinkroot’s hands 
were empty, but he had a 
large revolver at his back. 
Everything about him was large; his figure, his 
head, his mouth, his sombrero, his voice. Indeed, 
healmost bellowed, and swore horribly, in speak- 
ing to Acton, who stood up with both hands 
held, as if carelessly, in the pockets of his sack 
coat, where they clasped two short Derringers of 
large bore. 

“You going to settle 
asked, threateningly. 

“I want to settle with you. There's 
dollars against you on Mr. Folsom’s books. 
you pay it now ?” 

“You owe me a due-bill for nine hundred and 
fifty dollars.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! 


with me?” Pinkroot 


six 
Will 


I know you forced that out of 


Folsom. Didn’t he, Folsom?” But Folsom 
had disappeared. 
“You'll pay me that money!’ Pinkroot 


stepped forward and put his immense fist under 
Acton’s nose. 

“Take your fist away from my 
Acton, calmly. 

The man, used to seeing people cowed at once 
by his bluster, gazed at the youth in utter aston- 
ishment. 

**What did you say?” he roared. 

“I said, “Take your fist out of my face.’ It 
isn’t pleasant. I can’t talk business with you if 
you go on in that style.” 

“You're mighty cool!” 

“Cool as the weather will permit.” 

“Will you pay me that money?” 
flared up again. 

‘For the due-bill you buncoed Folsom out of ? 
Not one cent! You don’t even pretend to have 
any just claim to the money. The due-bill, as 


face,” said 


Pinkroot 
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you call it, is no proof that the company owes | 
you money; it is only a proof that, you’ve got a 
squeeze on Folsom. I won’t pay you one cent.” 

‘Well, you will!’ and up came his fist once 
more. 

“Don’t do that again,” said Acton. 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Acton. ‘You're not | 
deaf. { want you to hand me that due-bill.” | 

“You want me to hand you that due-bill!” 

“Yes, You obtained it by fraud or force, or 
both.” 

“It was my pay as smelter.” 

“Smelter! You're no smelter. Why, you 
proved your incompetence by freezing up eight 
times.”’ 

“Well, you’ll pay me now!” 

“Not a cent!” 

“See if you don’t!” and Pinkroot’s hand went 
behind him. 

“Keep your hands in front of you!” cried | 
Acton, sharply, and Pinkroot heard two clicks. | 
He instantly obeyed. | 

““You’ve got the drop on me, eh?” he said. | 

“Yes, I have. I have a Derringer in each 
pocket. I was ready for you.” 

“Why, you’re no_ tenderfoot,” 
said Pinkroot, admiringly. 

“Never mind that. You can’t 
scare me by your bullying ways, at 
any rate. Now don’t try to get at 
that pistol of yours again.” 

“Well, I’ll be skinned if you aint 
a buster!” said Pinkroot. “But I 
guess you aint depending on your- 
self alone.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Acton. “But 
there’s a friend of mine in the next 
room. Are you acquainted in Silver 
City?” 

“Am I ’quainted in Silver City?” 

*That’s what I asked.”’ 

“Am I ’quainted in 
City ?” 

“You don’t wish to answer, eh? 
Well, are you acquainted with a 
man by the name of Moffatt, who 
used to live there?” 

Pinkroot’s jaw dropped. “You 
don’t mean Professor Moffatt?” he 
asked, in a scared tone. 

“IT do. -He~ was--an -assayer 
there.” 

“You mean him that —” 

“T mean the man who woke up 
one morning and found five men 
hanging outside his window.” 

“Yes, I know who he is, 
said Pinkroot, looking suspiciously 
round, 

**Well, he’s with me. He’s in the 
next room.” 

“Did he see me coming ?”’ 

“He did. He said he thought 
he’d seen you before. Don’t move. 
Oh, now I understand!” A new 
light had flashed on Acton. ‘‘You’re 
the other man. There should have 
been six hanging in that row. Don’t 
move. Keep your hands in front 
of you!” 

“Say, young man,”’ said Pinkroot, 
almost quaking, ‘‘you let me go. I’m 
not the other man, and Moffatt 
can’t do anything to me here, anyhow. Let 
me go. You can have that duebill if you 
want it.’” 

“Allright. You got it by force, en?” 

“Oh, Folsom’s no good. He'd give me any- 
thing. Here itis. Now you just let me go.” 

“Certainly. Clear out as fast as you can; and 
I advise you not to let Professor Moffatt see 
you.” 

Pinkroot hastily left the room, and as he did so 
glanced anxiously down the hallway. There 
stood the little figure of Professor Moffatt. As 
Pinkroot caught sight of the assayer he started 
to run, sprang down the veranda steps and 
raced along the street and out of sight around 
the nearest building as fast as his long legs 
could move. Meantime Moffatt laughed 
heartily. 

“Yes,’’ said he, to Acton’s questions, “that is 
the sixth man of the ‘poor prospectors’ of Silver 
City. I recognized him at once; but I had no 
notion he was such a coward. Why, I couldn’t 
have had him arrested.” 

“T guess he was afraid you’d shoot,” said 
Acton. 

“Maybe that was it. Or else he has a 
particularly bad conscience. Perhaps he himself 
shot one of the posse that tried to arrest his gang. 
Anyhow, you're rid of him; and I faney we 
shall have an easier time at the mine since he’s 
out of the way.” 

This prediction proved correct. Acton found 
the whole property in confusion, and cleverly 
ascertained that Folsom and Pinkroot had been 
in a conspiracy with certain Mexican promoters 
to “freeze out” the Boston stockholders, seize the 
plant, and claim the mine and machinery for 
themselves. 

As for Pinkroot and Folsom, Acton saw no 
more of either of them. Upon their discovery of 
Moffatt’s identity with the terrible professor of 
Silver City, they reached their horses as soon as 
possible, crossed into Mexico, stopped at the 
mine only long enough to take their personal 
belongings, and disappeared. By what means 
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the desperado had obtained power over the 
superintendent, Acton never fully understood, 
and the question is one over which he puzzles 
often, even unto thisday. 8. T. THoMAS. 
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TRIAL AND TRIUMPH. 
There is no calm like that when storm is done, 
There is no pleasure keen as pain’s release. 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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*LIZABETH. 


CHILE sun shimmered through the gray- 

+ green leaves of the cottonwood-trees. 
Beyond the brown, trodden earth in 
the immediate vicinity of the house 
stretched great fields of young wheat 
and corn, until the faint far green 
met the faint far blue, and there 
seemed to be nothing more. 

A tall, gaunt, toil- worn woman stood in the 
doorway, looking off at the distance. In all the 











“O TOM, COME QUICK!” 


twenty years of her ceaseless struggle on that 
Kansas farm, this woman had never before had 
to grapple with any question which so divided 
her heart against itself as the one which now 
agitated her. Her daily thinking was almost of 
necessity confined to keeping pace with the needs 
of a large family, the vagaries of an easy-going 
and shiftless husband, and the imperious demands 
of the care of their down-at-the-heel farm. 

But now for days she had been wearily think- 
ing of one subject—’Lizabeth. Near the last 
cottonwood-tree a slender, girlish figure was 
lifting, stooping, lifting, stooping, at some piece 
of work. It was ’ Lizabeth. 

Her mother did not wish to look that way. 
She sat down on the steps, her hands clasped, 
her eyes strained toward the horizon. 

The fact had gradually been forcing itself 
upon her that ’Lizabeth was growing thinner and 
paler, more patient, more silent. What had been 
vaguely tugging at the mother’s heartstrings for 
years had at last emerged into the field of con- 
sciousness. She had not been blind to the pathos 
of the girl’s life. She knew that almost from 
babyhood ’Lizabeth had been weighed down by 
responsibility, patiently willing to carry the 
burden of the family life, and always straining 
herself far beyond her strength, until now she 
was. slowly wearing out just at the dawn of 
womanhood. 

Her own happy girlhood back in the old 
Indiana farm-house rose up and confronted the 
mother in terrible comparison. 

Although she resolutely looked away from that 
bending figure, she could not shut out the girl’s 
face, and she seemed to see the thin cheeks, the 
pathetic brown eyes, the -sweet mouth, the 
crooked shoulders—even the old cotton dress, 
long bereft of any individuality of color or 
pattern, and the bare, scratched feet. 

*She’s the only Hartley in the lot,” thought 
her mother. ‘Every one of the boys is their 
father all over again. She would work her 
fingers to the bone. There aint a lazy drop in 
her. Perhaps’ Tom mightn’t been quite so 


shiftless if he’d had any example, or been driven 
to work. He does most of the work there is done 
on this farm as it is—but it’s poor doings. Can’t 
one of the boys be trusted, any more than their 
father; and ’Lizabeth would die sooner’n give 
-— 

Some things had gradually shaped themselves 
in the mother’s thought. That she could send 
’ Lizabeth back to her old home by writing to her 
spinster sister, who still held the homestead, was 
settled, although after the years of silence between 
them it would be somewhat hard to do. That she 
could overcome the objections of her husband she 
was convinced—though it would be hard. That 
she could herself add to her own work, a thing 
almost impossible, and try to fill the gap left at 
home, she had determined upon—though how 
hard that would be she had not the courage to 
guess. 

But to part with ’Lizabeth! To live from 
| Morning till night, from week’s end to week’s 
| end without ’ Lizabeth—her heart cried out against 
| it bitterly. Not that she was undecided—but it 

was so hard! 

*Lizabeth seemed to have finished her work, 
and came toward the house, bent 
under the weight of a heavy pail. 

“T never gave her any attention 
since she was born,’’ thought her 
mother. ‘I knew she was sure to 
do right; and she’s lugged children 
till she’s all bent out of shape! 
She’s hustled ever since she could 
trot. Now, Tom, I’ve set such 
store by Tom, and favored him so, 
and tried so to make him different, 
that I s’pose anybody would think 
he was the apple of my eye. 
*Lizabeth, I’ll aiiow, thinks he’s 
everything and she’s nothing, and 
I’ve depended on her every minute 
since she was born.” 

*Lizabeth showed her astonish- 
ment at seeing her mother sitting 
idle. 

“Are you sick, mother?” she 
asked, anxiously, her faint, sweet 
smile well matched by the sweet- 
ness of her voice. 

“Sakes, no, child!” and her 
mother rose stiffly, giving a last 
look at the calm, immovable dis- 
tance. “I must be getting supper ; 
sit and rest you, ’Lizabeth.” 

Then as the girl followed her into 
the house she turned and said 
~ abruptly, with a quaver in her voice, 
“I don’t know what I’d do without 
you, ’Lizabeth. There never was 
such a good girl to her mother. I 
suppose you think I depended more 
on Tom, but it’s because he’s so all- 
pervading. You're just second 
nature to me, ’Lizabeth.” 

A flush overspread the girl’s pale 





face. “I never thought about it, 
mother, excepting just to ache 


because you had such a hard time, 
and to want to help you. You’re 
not sick, are you, mother?” she 
urged again. 

“No, no, child!” but her voice 
trembled, and she wished supper 
was over, and the day was over, 
| and everything was over—if ’Lizabeth was going. 

As they prepared the meal she broached the 
| subject. After the first explanation, and the 
| pang of seeing ’Lizabeth’s eyes light up with 
‘glad surprise—though she at once rejected the 
| plan—she talked on as she had never talked to 
| *Lizabeth before, telling her of the old homestead 
| in Indiana, the quaint appointments of the house, 
| the orchard, garden and berry patch ; of her own 
| nice little room that would perhaps be ’ Lizabeth’s 
—until Thomas and Tom and all the little boys 
came clamoring in to supper. 

During a momentary lull in the clatter of voices 
that followed the ice was broken : 

‘*Thomas,” said the mother, “‘I’m planning to 
send ’Lizabeth back home to Sister ’ Lizabeth for 
a visit—she’s worn out.” 

‘*The dickens you are!” cried her husband, in 
| astonishment. Though the most easy-natured 
|man in Wabaunsee County, he was yet always 
| prepared to make a show of resistance when a 
proposition struck him unfavorably. ‘‘She can’t 
go. She’s got to stay at home,” he went on. 
“Send Sammie, or Dick, or Livingstone, and 
| we'll be riglit glad to get rid of ’em,” with a 
| laugh, ‘‘but ’ Lizabeth’s going to stay right here.” 
| Tom had been looking sullen all through 
| supper. Some disagreement with his father had 
affected his usual good spirits. He looked keenly 
'at his mother. He knew that what she said 
would decide. ’Lizabeth’s altered expression was 
| noticeable. Evidently she was to go! His eyes 
flashed angrily. 
| *Lizabeth going, he thought. Things were bad 
| enough at home without that. Well, if they could 
| get along without ’Lizabeth, they could get along 
without him. He was sick of his father’s way of 
farming, anyway. He would go. 
out for himself; any fellow could. 

He said nothing, but his obstinate silence 
| attracted ’Lizabeth’s attention, and she grew 
janxious. The father continued to express his 
| objections, but the babel of voices prevented 
| anything from being heard. . 

As the children finished their supper they 
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straggled outdoors to ‘‘wrastle’ and make more 
noise until bedtime. Thomas took himself off, 
ready to renew his objections at a more conven- 
ient season, and ‘Tom only waited for opportunity 
to mutter in ’Lizabeth’s ear, “If you’re going to 
get out, I am, too—she can just know that!” 

Before ’ Lizabeth could answer he had slammed 
his way out of the house. 

Her mother tried to renew the subject when 
they were alone, but her spirit seemed broken. 
*Lizabeth, too, was filled with anxiety at the 
commotion the intimation of her departure had 
aroused, and the apprehension raised by her 
brother’s words increased every minute. 

When she went out to feed the chickens, Tom, 
still angry, went up to the room where he slept, 
tied some things in a red»handkerchief, went 
down to the kitchen where his mother was 
absent-mindedly doing the dishes, and with his 
face reddening with a tardy sense of shame at his 
own words said, “I’m going, mother. I’m not 
going to stay in this hole any longer, and if 
*Lizabeth is going, so am I—the quicker the 
better. Good-by, mother;’’ and after a slight 
pause, off he went. 

His mother scarcely realized what he said at 
first ; then it flashed across her. Tom! Tom, too! 
Well, she ought to have expected it. It seemed 
to her, on the whole, as though she had heard it 
before. She wondered he had not gone sooner. 

Then, with a return of her ordinary practical 
sense, she murmured, “He was in a fair way to 
be ruined here, but he’ll be ruined sure if he 
goes!” 

Something seemed to be the matter with her— 
she hardly knew what. She felt as though she 
might not be doing the dishes in the usual way. 
She wondered once if she were not sitting down, 
doing nothing. But she was really continuing 
her work. 

*Lizabeth saw Tom go around the corner of 
the barn with his handkerchief bundle. She 
hurried to the house to her mother; but her 
mother was mechanically putting away the 
dishes, and did not speak nor look at her. 

“Tt must have been a mistake,’’ thought ’Liza- 
beth, ‘‘for Tom would never go without telling 
mother.” She hunted up the children, and per- 
suaded most of them to go to bed. Then she 
went down to her mother. Her father had come 
in, and was volubly continuing his protest against 
’Lizabeth’s going. But as his wife, at her round 
of work, did not answer, he soon tired of the 
monologue and went up to bed. 

“*Mother,” said ’Lizabeth, softly. 

No answer. 

With quick-beating heart ’Lizabeth drew her 
mother to the old rocking-chair, gently forced her 
into it, looked with alarm at the tired eyes, and 
hurried out of the house. 

She believed now that her mother did know of 
Tom’s going, and that it had been too much for 
her; but she was sure Tom could not yet be 
gone, for he had not said good-by to her. The 
moon was slowly rising above the horizon; the 
soft light lent a fictitious charm tothe outbuildings, 
the house, the whispering cotton wood-trees. 

Just as ’Lizabeth, sick at heart, was giving up 
her search, she saw a dark figure leaning against 
a rick. 

“Tom!” she said. 

***Lizabeth !”” came the answer. 

“O Tom, what have you done ?’’ 

“Nothing. I was waiting to say good-by to 
you. You’re the only one that will care! 
Mother didn’t even say good-by.” There was a 
slight break in his voice. 

“O Tom! Tom! You needn’t think I’m going! 
I wouldn’t go for the world! How could I leave 
mother? 1 was pleased at first, but I can’t even 
think of going! And Tom, Tom,” the sweet 
voice sobbed out, “I’m so frightened about 
mother! She doesn’t speak, and she doesn't 
seem to see me, nor hear me, and I believe her 
heart is breaking about you! O Tom, mother! 
poor, poor mother!” With a torrent of words 
unlike anything she had ever said before, for she 
had always been peculiarly silent, she rushed 
on: 

**Mother has worked and worked for us, and 
you know father just can’t work—it isn’t in him ; 
and all the boys are so like him! And we're all 
so little help, and mother has tried so hard for us! 
She has wanted us to have things like other 
children, and she has struggled so! Why, Tom, 
her poor hands are just worn out, and nothing 
goes right! No matter how hard she works, 
nothing comes of it. It has taken all these years 
just to get this house over our heads and the land 
safe, so that you and the boys could live at home 
and have work and all be together. And every- 
thing else is gone before she can get hold of it. 
O Tom, all these years she’s worked for us, and 
for you more than anybody, and she’s longed so 
to have you take the farm and make something 
of it, and be honest and respectable, and not just 
called ‘shiftless Tom,’ as everybody calls father! 
And now all she has worked for seems to be 
gone in a minute! And she sits there at the 
house in the old chair in the moonlight so still! 
O Tom, come quick! Why, Tom, it’s nother !” 

She was erying, and she looked so frail and 
pitiful in the moonlight! Tom, soft-hearted, 
after all, suddenly felt a new life surge through 
him—felt in a second his manhood. He put his 
strong arm around ’ Lizabeth, and they ran to the 
house. 

As they entered the kitchen door, there sat 
their mother, motionless, a blot in the moonshine. 
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“Mother!” sobbed ’ Lizabeth, dropping on her 
knees beside her, putting her arms around her 
waist. 

“Mother !”” whispered Tom, afraid of his own 
voice, putting his arm around her neck, placing 
his smooth cheek against hers. 

She started. Never such a thing had happened 
before. Her mind, in the condition now when 
something in the minds of women who lead such 
lives will snap, was strained almost beyond relief ; 
but the feeling of nearness and comfort won the 
day. Witha dry sob she bowed her face upon 
*Lizabeth’s head; and then, in confused, low 
tones, ’Lizabeth and Tom spoke to her, reassuring 
and soothing her, until her mind was clear and 
she could heed it all. 

“Ill never leave you, mother!’? urged Tom. 
“I didn’t know you cared. I’ma brute, anyway! 
And [ll make a difference in this whole concern 
—you see if I don’t! I wish it was daylight this 
minute! This isn’t talk! I feel different. I'l 
help you; you’ll be astonished! And you needn’t 
mind any about father not taking hold. We'll 
all just give him his head, and you know he is 
the best-natured man in Wabaunsee, and he’ll 
come ‘round. And I’ll make the boys stand 
*round—you'll see! Don’t you be afraid! There’s 
enough of you in every one of us so we can work 
if we’re made—and I’ll do the making. Don’t 
you mind, mother; don’t you be afraid.” His 
rough caresses were the first he had ever given 


any one since the younger children had years | 


ago ousted him from his mother’s lap. 

‘And, mother,” put in ’Lizabeth, softly, kissing 
her mother’s hard hands, ‘‘don’t talk any more 
about my leaving you. I couldn’t leave you; 
nothing could make me. And don’t feel bad 
any more. We'll make this place just like you 
told about; and if Tom and the boys help, think 
how easy everything will be! Why, mother, it 
will be worth while then, and amount to some- 


thing! O mother, you’ve been such a good 
mother !’” 


And at last, at forty-five, sitting there in the 
brilliant moonlight, which no longer seemed to 
mock, but to glorify the battered-up old kitchen, 
with Tom on one side and ’Lizabeth on the other, 
comforting her, showing that they loved her, the 
mother felt a thrill of happiness and hope that 
bespoke for her an entrance on a brighter life. 

JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB. 
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What the Geologist has Still to Learn. 


By N. S. Shaler, 


Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University. 





HE importance of the question 
which affords the title of this 
paper cannot well be exaggerated. 
It concerns the future of that 
science, a compound of many 
branches of learning, which 
deals with the past, the present 
and the future of this earth. 

From the advance of this 
complex lore since its origin with 
our intellectual ancestors the 
Greeks, has come the knowledge 

that has done the most to enlarge and ennoble our 
conceptions as to the world on which we dwell. 

It has brought us to see that this sphere is in the 

control of forces which, steadfastly acting, have 

converted a mass of intensely heated matter, 
originally a gas, first into an igneous fluid, and 





thence by long stages of development to a habita- | 


ble earth. 

It has shown us the steps whereby, through the 
procession of the ages, plants and animals have 
been led from their lowly beginnings to their 
present marvellous elaboration in the higher 
species of those kingdoms; it has aided mankind 
to Win a vast body of knowledge concerning the 
nature and distribution of the economic resources 
that the rocks contain, materials which are the 
foundations of our modern industrial life. 

Astronomy gives us, it is trae, conceptions of 
transcendent depth, and views of the universe 
which. exalt the imagination, but its revelations 
are indeed beyond the compass of the mind; 
they cannot be made, as are those of geology, 
familiar elements of our common life. 

In considering the future of the earth-science, 


we should first note the limitations of its endeavors 


that are due to the conditions under which it has 
developed. So far, geologists have been able to 


scan, in an attentive way, only a small part of | fields of the earth being in continual danger from | 


the surface of this sphere. Europe, the United 
States, a portion of Canada, a part of India, a 
smaller part of Australia, with a few bits of 
other lands, afford us all we have of accurate 
knowledge concerning the structure and history 
of this sphere. 

The first and most important task which the 
followers of this learning have before them is to 


extend the limits of their possessions, so that | hardly look forward to forecasts which will tell| are in the future yet 
This task will| long in advance when an ‘explosion may be | again to influence, the 


they may inelude all the lands. 
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substantial completion can we hope to have in 
hand the fossils which may enable us to trace the 
successive steps by which life passed upward on 
its many paths of development from the primitive 
conditions of simplicity. 

To attain this most important end, to show 
men the steps by which their own and the 
kindred lower life has been led to its present 
state, and to obtain some forecast of the future of 
living beings, will require ages of patient labor. 

The reward, as we may safely judge by the 
results that have been already attained, will be 
very great. The prize will be a knowledge as to 
the ways in which we and our companions in the 
great procession of life have come forth from the 
ancient darkness, and, perhaps, a clear forecast 
as to the triumphs that are yet to be attained. 





The Study of the Ocean Floor. 


Although the geologist has the whole earth for 
his provinee, he has been in his previous work 
limited in the main to the realm of the land. 
The oceans, seas and the greater lakes hide from 
his inspection about three-fourths of this sphere. 
Until very recent times little has been known as 
to the shape of the part of the hard shell of the 
earth which is hidden ‘by the watery envelope, 
and nothing concerning the processes that are 
going on upon the sea-floors. Yet these actions 
that are taking place on the sea-bottoms have to 
be understood before we shall clearly know the 
ways in which the commonest rocks which are 
exhibited on the land are formed, for they in 
their time were laid down on the bottoms of the 
ancient seas. 

We cannot hope that any advance in mechani- 
cal invention will ever enable us to tread upon 
those portions of the earth which are covered with 
| water more than one or two hundred feet in 
depth, but we may expect that the process by 
which soundings are taken may be so far 
improved and the work so prosecuted that we 
shall come to know the actual shape of the ocean 
floors. 
| We may also look for success—which seems 
| indeed near at hand—in the process of submarine 

photographing, by means of an electric light to be 
| sent, with a camera, to the bottom, there to take 
| a picture which will disclose some of the mysteries 

of the deep ; enabling us to understand the condi- 
tions of the organic life and the processes by 
which sediments areaccumulated in that invisible 
|realm. We may in time hope to have photo 
| graphic surveys of the ocean floor. 

As regards the depths of the earth, its tempera- 
| tures and the state of the rocks, much is already 
| known from the evidence afforded by mines and 

the action of volcanoes, and more by the condi- 
tions presented in the rocks which have once 
been deeply buried but now lie exposed to view. 
Yet much more remains to be discovered before 
we can solve the riddle concerning the inner 
parts of this globe. 

In some part this knowledge must come to us 
through the studies of astronomers; they can tell 
| their humbler associates in the great inquiry how 
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| it is with the companions of our earth in space, | 
) and from tried observations on other worlds we | 


can interpret much of our own planet’s history. 

Still, geologists are anxious to have borings 
made with the diamond drill, which will show 
the actual conditions of the rocks at the 
utmost depth which can be attained. Such an 
exploration, carried on with the modern skill in 
labor of this kind, would probably give 
us test-tubes having a depth of ten thou- 
sand feet, or say thrice the depth of the 
deepest of our mines. From these probings 
we might be able to find facts which 
would tell us the actual rate at which the 
heat of the earth increases as we go from 
the surface toward the centre. 

The information which is obtained from 
mines leads to the conclusion that this 
increase is at the rate of not far from one 
degree Fahrenheit for each hundred feet 
of descent ; yet this evidence is so irregular 
and perplexing that no safe conclusions 
can be founded on it. 

It is in the highest degree desirable 
| that we should increase our knowledge as 
to the conditions of the earth’s interior for 
the reason that it is in that realm that the 
earthquakes and the volcanoes have their 
origin. These convulsive phenomena area 
perpetual menace to the interests of 
mankind, more than half the habitable 





them. 
| In proportion as we gain knowledge as to the 
causes of earthquakes, we may hope to be able to 
| obtain safe predictions as to their coming and of 
the intensity of the shocks which are to be 
awaited. 

As to volcanoes, because of the great depth in 
the earth where their actions originate, we can 





| appreciated or even underst: In the times of 
“good Queen Bess,’’ say Luree centuries ago, 
;men looked to the rocks for not more than a 





| ' 


| dozen important products which were to find a 
place in the industrial arts; now these subter- 
ranean stores yield to us, directly or indirectly, 
hundreds if not thousands of materials which 
are all most helpful to mankind. 

Petroleum, which a century ago had no place 
| in commerce, is not only the basis 
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exposed to view on the lands has been brought to | of the rocks, they are as yet most imperfectly | see in the ages to come, where and when the 


| change may bring once more the glacial snows or 
the arid conditions of the desert. 

We have now, iu a very brief way, considered 
the probable course of geological discovery, so far 
as the information told now is likely to be of 
| interest to the general reader. It is easy to 
| understand that innumerable paths of inquiry 
are being pushed into the wilderness of the science 
, where the gains that are made have interest to 
the special inquirer alone. 
Yet these researches, 





| of a vast trade, but is the source of 
| the most remarkable contributions 
to the medical art that have been 
|made since the middle of the 
century. It lights the homes of 
|near half the civilized world, as 
well as alleviates disease. As yet 
, the fields of its occurronee have 
not been well ascertained. 

No small part of the work of 
geologists consists in the search for 
the conditions under which these 
earth stores occur. It is their task 
to guide the labors of men in the 
dark realm which is doubtless to 
yield even larger stores of useful 
materials in the centuries to come 
than in those that have passed away. 

It is impossible to imagine, much 
less to describe, the range of this 


however recondite, come 
in time, in one way or 
another, to be a part of 
the store of learning of 
which the public has a full 
share. 

It is to this accumulation 
of knowledge concerning 
the origin and destiny of 
this sphere that we are to 
look for the greatest result 
of the future labors of 
geologists. As they gather 
it, and their fellow -men 
come to share it, the earth 
will become the nobler in 
the estimation of our kind, 
and their lives will be made 
more accordant with the 





endeavor. It may be noted, how- 
| ever, that one of the present quests, 
which is but at its beginning, relates to the great 
task of refreshing, by means of mineral manures, 
|the soils which have been exhausted by long 
| tillage and cropping. This need has in good 
part been met by the discovery of vast deposits 
of lime phosphates, which at small cost may be 
used to return to the soil the previous substance 
| that the grain takes from it. 

Undoubtedly much of the future work of the 
geologists will relate to the discovery of these 
| rock stores which may help in the production of 
food. It is likely that in this field they will 
| prove the most efficient supporters of civilization. 
| Work of the same or similar economic import- 
| ance may be looked for in relation to all the 
| useful metals, the sources of heat and light, such 
as the coal oils and natural gases, as well as a 
great range of materials which doubtless are yet 
| to be discovered. 





Reading the History of Life. 


| 
} 


The science of geography, which is properly 


promises to be a field from which a great store of 
most interesting learning will be won. Of late, 
geographers have given much attention to the 
history of the land surfaces. The accounts that 
they are beginning to supply of the steps by 
which these areas have come to their present 
shape give a charming forecast of the knowledge 
to be gathered in the time to come. 





It seems clear that the later generations are to 


understand how the earth has come to its present 
aspect in a measure to which we have not 
attained. They will not only know far more 
than we do concerning the history of life, but 
will see the changes of the great stage whereon 
| it has played its part. 

| Perhaps the largest contribution that geological 
| science will make to the earth lore will be in 


| relation to climate, and will be attained by the | 


| studies now in progress that have for their aim 
the explanation of 
that marvellous 
period just before 
our own, which is 


cial epoch,’”? when 
the regions of the 
north in America, 
Europe and Asia, 
and probably the 
districts having a 





reckoned as one of the branches of geology, | 


known as the “gla- | 


order and harmony that 
guides the whole. 

is this moral lesson which is the most 
important part of the knowledge that geologists 
have yet to learn and to teach to their fellow-men. 


| 


It 





a 


“Poor Old Ring.” 


DON’T know that there’s any good 
reason why a yellow dog should 
not be as good in its manners and 
its morals as a white dog or a 
spotted dog, or a dog of any other 
color.” So said Mrs. Tobey to the 
schoolmaster. 

“Why should yellow dogs be so 
looked down upon?” she went on; “but they 
are—the yellow dog is away down in the scale 
of dog society, if there is such a thing; and if 
he happens to bea big, loose-jointed, lop-eared, 
bob-tailed and one-eyed dog like Lem Skelton’s, 
it’s a sort of a reflection on his owner to have him 
}around. Don’t you think so? 

“Well, anyway, it always seemed that way to 
me. And it generally follows that the owner of a 
yellow dog is shiftless, and Lem Skelton was no 
exception to the rule. He lived in that little old, 

| run-down place there right back of the sawmill, 
}and it didn’t look a mite better when he lived 
| there than it looks now. That old yellow dog 
| seemed to give the place the finishing touch for 
| shiftless looks. 

“Lem got him at the county fair, over in 
Hinsdale, where he was on exhibition as the 
homeliest and meanest-looking dog there. He 
won the first prize, a leather medal, and then he 
was turned loose to shift for himself, for he didn’t 
have an owner. A lot of boys were tormenting 
the dog, when Lem interfered and took him 
home. Lem always was kind-hearted. 

“You remember that there’s a little brown 
house with white trimmings across the road 
from the house I’ve told you Lem Skelton lived 
in? Yes? Well, the Snively family lived there. 
They were very different people from the Skeltons, 
being industrious and thrifty and church-goers 
and all that. And yet thetwo families were very 
good friends, for there wasn’t anything really bad 
| about the Skeltons, and Mrs. Skelton was a very 
nice woman. She and Mrs. Snively had been 
| girls together and friends until Lem Skelton got 
that yellow dog. 

“T’ll tell you how the trouble began. Joe 
Snively, being a hard-working man,—a stone- 

mason he was,—wanted his regular 






Da. 








similar relation to the 
| South Pole were, to a 


great extent, 
buried in ice. 
It is evident that these 
strange snow periods 
have again and again 
occurred ; that they have 
profoundly affected, and 


deeply 





demand at least ten times the labor which has | anticipated; yet it is clear that we are nearing | history of life ; furthermore, that. they are in their 
the point where, by the use of delicate instru-| origin in some way related to the influences | as loud as ever the next night. 


previously been devoted to geology. It will 
require all the twentieth century for its aecom- 


| ments designed to show the motions of the earth, 


which cause the seasonal and regional climatic 





rest, and he didn’t get it after that 
yellow dog came to the Skeltons, for 
such doleful howlings at night I 
think no other dog was ever guilty of. 

“‘Lem Skelton had no neighbors 
near enough to be disturbed excep- 
ting the Snivelys, and they com- 
plained in a way that simply made 
trouble, for Joe Snively walked over 
to the Skeltons one morning after 
he’d had hardly a wink of sleep and 
threatened to shoot the dog. Lem 
dared him to do it. 

“Of course Joe ought not to have 
talked that way, but a hard-working 
man isn’t apt to weigh his words very 
carefully when a dog has destroyed his 
sleep several nights. But if Joe had 
been milder and reasoned out the 
matter a little, no doubt Lem would 
have muzzled the dog or shut it up 
at night in some way. 

‘*But he didn’t, and the dog yelped and howled 


“Joe Snively hadn’t really meant to shoot the 


plishment. Not until it is completed by the labor | we may be able to give some days’ warning as to | variations which so diversify the earth at the | dog. He wasn’t the man to do a thing of that 


of many thousand naturalists shall we be in a posi- 
tion to know what may be found out as to the 
successive stages of the earth’s history since it 
began to take on its present aspect asa place of life. 


| the eruptions of the well-known craters—notice 
| enough to enable people near the vent to seek a 
place of safety. 


present day. 
From this study of climates, ancient and | 





| modern, we may hope to win not only better | 


kind, but he was angry, and he stayed angry. 
“Mr. Skelton had been getting water at Joe 
Snively’s well for years, and Joe told them they 


| Though the economic resources of the under- | predictions of the weather, such as we now have, | couldn’t have another drop until Lem made that 
Not until this survey of those rocks which are | earth were the goals of the first practical studies | but those larger forecasts which will enable us to | dog stop yelping at night. Then the Skeltons 
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forbade the Snivelys to go across the Skelton lot 
to school or to the post-office. This sent the 
Snivelys around by the road, which was very 
inconvenient. 


“It wasn’t long until not even the women of | 


the two families would speak to each other—all 
on account of that yellow dog. You’d hardly 
think it possible, would you? Wasn’t it silly? 

“The dog’s name was Ring and the Snivelys 
had a cat named Hector, and the dog would chase 
the cat. Of course that didn’t hurt the cat, and 
the Snivelys never paid any attention to it until 
the howling at night made them angry; then it 
became an insult! 

“So it went on. Every day, too, some new 
annoyance would take place, and the two families 
became bitter enemies. 

“There were six children in each family, and 


they’d played happily together until the yellow | 


dog trouble, and then there was war. 

“The dog hadn’t spirit to hurt a flea, but he’d 
bark and tear around when folks were passing as 
if he’d eat them up, and sometimes strangers 
would be frightened. The Snivelys knew that 
Ring was harmless but they tried to have him 
ordered to be shot, as a dangerous animal. 

“The Snivelys’ youngest child, Nelly, was as 
sweet and pretty a little darling as ever lived, 
with her wonderfully yellow hair tossing in 
natural curls, and her eyes so big and blue and 
shining, and her perfect complexion. I’ve gone 
out of my way many a time around by the 
Snivelys on purpose to see Nelly and have her 
kiss me. She was only four years old when the 
trouble between the families reached a point 
where each man was threatening to have the 
other arrested and bound over to keep the peace. 

“This was in August, and the weather was hot 
enough to make everybody as ugly as possible. 

“They say that there’s a great deal more crime 
committed in hot weather than in cold. That 
seems reasonable—I know I never feel so dan- 
gerous as in the dog-lays. 

‘Well, one very hot day in August, little Nelly 


was playing in the street before her father’s | 


house. Her mother had called to her once or 
twice to come into the house out of the heat, but 
little girls of that age are none too quick to mind, 
and Nelly continued taking up the dust in the 
road with a big spoon and putting it into her 
little pail. Skelton’s yellow dog was lying on 
the other side of the street just outside the gate 
in the shade of a maple-tree. 


“Presently a dog appeared down the street—a | 
dog with its red tongue lolling out and its eyes | 


like two balls of fire, and froth flying from its 
mouth as it tore up the middle of the dusty road. 
Three or four men with clubs in their hands 
were running behind the dog, yelling: 

“*Mad dog! Mad dog! Get out of the 
way!’ 

“But the dog ran a good deal faster than the 
men. Neither Mrs. Snively nor Mrs. Skelton 


heard the men at first, and Nelly just stood there | 


in the middlé of the road and watched the dog 
tearing toward her, snapping and snarling. 

“Old Ring heard the noise the men made, and 
lifted his head from between his paws, his lop 
ears standing out a little, and his stump of a tail 
wagging.. Then he raised himself to his haunches 
with his ears a little farther out, and then he 
cleared the sidewalk at a single bound, and shot 
out into the road like a long yellow streak. 

“Mrs. Snively and Mrs. Skelton had both come 
to their doors by this time. The houses stand a 
good way back from the street, and neither 
woman could reach the child before the dog 
reached her, although both tried to. 

“But Ring,—miserable, despised old yellow dog 
that he was, —Ring reached her and bounded ten 
feet beyond her, and when the mad dog snapped 
at him he caught it by the throat, and they rolled 
over and over in a perfect cloud of dust, while 
Mrs. Skelton ran out and seized the child and 
ran into her own house with her, with Mrs. 
Snively coming up behind. 

“The men came running up to find Ring still 
holding fast to the mad creature’s throat, but both 
dogs were bitten and bleeding. Sam Burt struck 
the dogs, with terrible force, with a heavy base- 
ball bat he carried. 

***They’ll both have to be killed now, anyhow,’ 
he said. 

“*That’s so,’ said the other men; and they fell 
to with their clubs, and both dogs were dead in 
less than two minutes. 

“Mrs. Snively came out into the road and knelt 
right down in the dust of the street beside 
Skelton’s poor old yellow dog, that had been 
bitten and beaten to death. The child the dog 
had saved was safe in her arms. 

***Poor old Ring! poor old fellow!’ she said, 
with the tears streaming down her eheeks. 

“Mrs. Skelton came out with her apron thrown 
over her head, and stooped down and patted the 
bleeding, dust-covered body. 

“ *Poor old dog!’ she said, ‘I guess you’ve made 
up to-day for all the trouble you put folks to, and 
there’ll be no more bad feelings on your account! 
Let me carry Nelly into the house for you, Mary, 
you look pale and weak.’ 

“So the two women went into the Snively 
house with Mrs. Skelton carrying the child in her 
arms, and the two families have been the best of 
friends ever since. 

“Joe Snively fairly worshipped his little girl, 
and when he came home and heard the whole 
story, he went to Mr. Skelton’s house and 
begged -him to let him give the dog a decent burial. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Then he had a neat box made, and they 
buried Ring up in the Snively orchard with both 
families standing around the grave, and some of 
them crying. 

“T don’t fancy yellow dogs myself, but I hope 
that somewhere in the next world the Creator 
has made a happy place for poor old Ring!” 

J. L. HARBOUR. 
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COURAGE. 


There is courage, a majestic thing 

That springs forth from the brow of pain, full grown, 
| Minerva-like, and dares all dangers known, 

And all the threatening future yet may bring. 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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The Bear at Blowing Rock. 


ESTWARD of Grandfather Mountain 
in North Carolina is a rolling table- 


land of pine groves and thickets of 





to ramble in easy reach of his fastness about the 
erags of old Grandfather. Now 
and then, tempted by some wander- 
ing calf or squealing porker, he 
descends into the open valley, 
whence, most like, he will return 
with following of hounds and 
hunter. 

Once as I was riding up that 
beautiful road which gives access 
from the east to this wild hill 
country, I observed a native who 
had mounted a great rock hanging 
above the wayside, and was gazing 
into the valley below. 

‘Jes’ listen at them hounds!” was 
his greeting as I came near. 

I drew rein, and heard the ques- 
ting of many hounds arising to us 
| in delightful cadence. It was a hot 
trail. The music of the chase, now 
softened by some intervening hill, 
seemed to drift afar off; then, as if 
| caught by the quickening breeze, it 
| lifted and swelled to us in a flood 
'of melody. My horse pricked his 
|ears and danced, and I felt a ting- 
| ling of my finger-tips. 
| “Is it bear or deer?” I asked of 
the stranger, who stood yet, listening 
with face all aflush. 

“They be headin’ up,” he an- 
swered. “I ’low it’s b’ar. If we-uns 
get out on the Rock, we’ll get to 
see ’em run.” 

We pushed forward a little, and 
soon found ourselves upon the 
extreme point of a shelving cliff. 
Here the mountain, as if to signalize 
its startling turn, thrust out a leaf 
of granite that hung above the valley 
like the outstretched wing of a great 
bird. Out upon this we clambered, 
/and for a moment I forgot the 
hounds in gazing below into that wondrous 
| depth of azure, out of which continually whirled 
forest leaves that rose high above and _ poised, 
glistening specks, in the clear, still air. 

This is Blowing Rock, so called from the gale 
which, born of the west wind, blows in this 
convexity of the mountain. The point is one of 
the most beautiful and romantic in America. 

Some turn of the trail now brought up an 
increasing clamor of the dogs. We had faced 
from the cliff for a moment, and were eagerly 
listening at the chase, when, with a great crashing 
of shrubbery, a full-grown bear ran out into the 
open, and for an instant stood there confronting 
us. My horse plunged and broke away, and was 
like to have jumped from the Rock. But the 
bear turned with a snort, sprang over the steep 
incline, and half-running, half-tumbling, disap- 
| peared in the shrubbery below, crashing like a 
| loosened boulder into the dense tangled under- 

growth. 

Another moment and the stream of dogs came 
pouring in full ery over the ridge. With barely 
|a pause and a look at us they turned at the 
dangerous cliff, followed their leader to an easier 
slope, caught up the trail, and opened through 
the shrubbery. 

From the Rock we could mark the chase into 
the swaying laurel, which seemed to be in the 
valley far below, but really was hugging the cliff 
high on the mountainside. Now and then a 
glimpse of the bear’s black body came to us from 
the open ways. As I watched him scurrying 
like a frightened pig I wondered that fearful 
stories of bears should be published. 

A little mountain eabin stood across the angle 
of the valley before us, close to the edge of the 
cliff, under a wide-spreading chestnut-tree. Chil- 
dren came running from it at the sounding chorus 
of dogs; presently a woman joined them, and 
all crowded to the edge of the bluff to watch the 
chase. i 

“The hounds done waked up my folks!” 
remarked the native beside me. 

The bear had been running directly toward 
them, for he heard the dogs behind. Suddenly I 
saw him struggling up the steep incline and into 
the crowd of children. Then there was a scat- 
tering and a clamor. 

The mountaineer sprang at once to the road, 
and I after him as best I could. “Now what 














laurel, where the black bear delights | wanted everybody to know it. 





did ail thet b’ar! Who ever heard tell o’ the 
like!” I could hear from him, as I ran panting 
after. As we neared the cabin | heard calls and 
screams rising above the barking of dogs and the 
excited cackling of fowls. I could distinguish 
the shrill, “Sho, thar! sho!” of a woman’s voice. 
When a turn of the road brought the scene of 
commotion to view, a score of dogs were yelping 
about the tree which stood near the cabin door. 
Children danced frantically about the dogs, and 
two urchins within the doorway of the cabin 
were howling in dire fright. | 

A girl among the dogs urged them vehemently, 
and screamed and beat the tree with a broom 
whenever the bear, panting in the boughs, made 
any movement to descend. 

When we joined the family, dogs, fowls and 
all seemed intent upon telling how it happened, 
eapering, barking, cackling. Gip, a bobtail cur, 
had driven the scared bear to the tree, and Gip 
was now dashing about as one demented—snarl- 
ing, barking and wagging his stump of tail 
hysterically. He had treed the bear, and he 








On seeing us the bear became restless, began to 





“THE ROPE HELD FAST.” 


descend cautiously, then paused as if to count 
the men and dogs below, and estimate his chances 
of success should he drop for a dash into the 
laurel. 

The dogs barked, the children screamed; we 
threw stones. He came a little lower, paused 
and seemed to count us all again. 

Then the quick-witted girl, dipping a measure 
of water from a boiling pot near by, dashed it 
into his fur. He serambled back, the rough bark 
coming down from his claws in showers. One 
dog by frantic effort seized bruin’s haunch and, 
hanging literally by the teeth, was lifted up so 
high that he fell violently when he let go. 

This raised anew the tumult. The dogs seemed 
crazy. Gip was beside himself with fury. The 


| 
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brought quickly down, raised a greater clamor. 
Then, seeming to realize that something was 
amiss, they turned from the tree to question the 
old man, only to rush back again. 

Tom called for a rope and they got him a large 
and very strong one. Then, grasping a low- 
hanging bough, the old man drew himself into 
the tree. 

The bear, seeing an enemy coming up, growled 
fiercely, showed his teeth, and reared upon his 
haunches with paws on guard. Big Tom, too, 
began to growl and show his teeth, such as were 
left to him. At this the bear crouched and 
whined once more, looked about and seemed 
ready to drop supinely among the dogs. 

At that Big Tom began to revile him: “It’s a 
knife in your ribs, old coward, you need! If Mr. 
Hornaday knowed you, it’s never you’d get to 
’sociate with his lions and varmints. You aint 
fitten to neighbor with a polecat. Who'd be 
caught going for to see such an old white- 
liver !”’ 

The bear seemed to resent these aspersions, for 
he bristled up, growled again, and moved out 
somewhat upon the limb. Now and then he 
would pause in uncertainty, look 
first at the man, then at the 
open-mouthed dogs below, and 
again try with his weight the bend- 
ing bough. 

Tom swung himself lightly to the 
limb above, and crawled along it 
until the bear was immediately 
beneath him; then leaned down 
and once more vilified the beast, 
which presently reared up on his 
haunches. 

This gave Tom the opportunity 
he sought. He dropped a noose 
over the bear’s body, and gave the 
rope a quarter turn about the 
limb. 

The bear tore savagely at the 
tightening cord, made a pass vainly 
at the man, then desperately doubled 
into a ball and rolled from the tree. 
There was a commotion among 
the boughs, a twanging of rope, a 
yelping of dogs, a scattering of 
children; but the rope held fast, 
and the bear swung suspended, 
clawing the air and wounding one 
overbold dog that jumped up at 
him. 

To force a basket muzzle over 
his head, lock a chain about his 
neck and the tree, drive back the 
dogs and lower away the rope 
were things soon done, and the bear 
was Big Tom’s. 

Whether this creature has yet 
been delivered to Mr. Hornaday’s 
show, or whether Big Tom holds 
him a prisoner at Blowing Rock, | 
have not learned; but should you 
visit the Rock Creek Zoo in Wash- 
ington, and see there a bear marked 
with a sealded spot on the haunch, 
you may rest assured that his kin roam Grand- 
father Mountain, and that you know something 
of his own life story. Joun Witiuis Hays. 
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On a “Tie Pass.” 


N the autumn of 1885, said my old college 
chum, Fred Bolton, I was prospecting in the 
Rocky Mountains along the line of construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 

road had been built very rapidly, far outstripping 
settlement and improvement. There were not 
even section-houses beyond the mouth of the 
Bow River Pass, so I had to rough it and get 





children screamed, laughed and cried all at once, 
while the rest of us ran about and gathered stones | 
and firewood for projectiles. From his place in | 
the forks above, the bear, as he watched us, | 
nursed his burns and whined in distress. 

And now the master of the chase clambered up | 
the rocks. His shirt-sleeves were rolled to the | 
shoulder, and a cap of fur was pushed back on 
his head. 


along as best I could. 

I pitched my little sleeping tent late one 
evening in a lonely spot well toward the end of 
the track. Next morning I went on foot farther 
along the line, stopping to inspect rocks and 
ravines by the way. I was dressed very lightly, 
and carried nothing but a small canvas bag, in 
which I had placed a hammer and my lunch. 


He was white-haired and old, but his | The bag hung under my left arm from a leather 


great muscular frame and face, glowing with | strap which buckled in front and passed over my 
strength and the heat of the chase, seemed not to | right shoulder. 


belong to a man of seventy years. 


I struck interesting country, and made slow 


“T’d like to eat thet thar b’ar, hide an’ tallow!” progress. By noon, when I sat down to eat, I 


he hailed. . 

“It’s Big Tom Wilson!” screamed an urchin, 
and all chorused, “‘It’s Big Tom!” 

“Such a chase! Twenty miles!”’ he puffed as 
he came nearer and buried his face in the pail of 
water. “Pd like to eat him, nose and tail. But 
don’t shoot!” he called, for my acquaintance had 
meanwhile found a rifle, and was ramming home 
acharge. ‘‘Don’t shoot! I promised Mr. Horn- 
aday a live b’ar for his show, and when they 
heard o’ this one in the valley they sent over to 
Caney for me. Treed him long ’go if I’d ’a’ had 
my old b’ar dog. He’s at home, no ’count. 
‘Better kill him,’ says the old woman. ‘Don’t 
you do it, Big Tom,’ says I; ‘an old friend as 
stood by you in many a fight when he could, now 
you stand by him when he can’t.’ An’ so I says 
to the old woman, ‘Feed him milk, and let him 
lay by the hearth if he is no ’count. You'll be 
old and blind and no ’count yourself some day,’ 
says I, ‘Big Tom.’” 


| was only a mile or two from the tent, yet my 
| bag was already well filled with more or less 
| promising bits of rock chipped off by the way. 
| I rested an hour and then set forward again, 
intending to go some miles farther before returning 
te my solitary eamping-place. 

I had walked but a short distance when a 
sharp curve in the track brought me within sight 
of a structure of which I had frequently heard, 
so that I recognized it at once as what the railway 
men called “Rumble Creek bridge.” It was 
said to be nearly three hundred feet in height; 
its builders called it the highest wooden bridge 
in the world. It was a mere temporary affair, 
intended to be replaced at an early date by stone 
and iron. 

The nearer I got to it the more it reminded me 
of a big ladder, laid from the top of the frame- 
work of one great tower to another. Its sides 
were entirely unguarded, and absolutely no 
provision had been made for foot-passengers. 





The dogs, looking now for the bear to be 


The rails were laid directly upon the bare 
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sleepers, which were at regular distances of, | | 
should say, about fifteen inches. 

The bridge was comparatively short. Its 
length of central span was probably not much 
over a hundred feet. Its total length may have 
been four hundred feet. It appeared so flimsy 
and insecure that I took plenty of time to look 
around and consider the matter before venturing | 
out upon it. 

The wall of the ravine which it crossed was 
almost perpendicular on the side next me. On) 
the other side the slope was gradual, and | could 
see upon its face the much-meandering roadway 
by which materials for building the bridge had 
been brought down to the bottom of the gorge. 

The ravine terminated a short distance above 
the bridge at the foot of a 
cliff which rose to a peak 
thousands of feet overhead. 
Down the front of this 
mountain leaped and tum- 
bled the torrent to which the 
gorge owed its origin. The 
successive stages of the ages 
long struggle between water 
and stone were distinctly 
marked by a series of deep, . 
basin-like pools, connected 
by short, swift rapids, ex- 
tending up to the last foam- 
ing caldron into which the 
cataract still thundered. 

It was an attractive spot 
from a geologist’s point of 
view, and the longer I looked 
the stronger grew my desire 
toget down into and examine 
the bed and walls of the 
gorge. I had always prided 
myself on my steady-headed- 
ness aloft; so I decided upon 
crossing the bridge. 

The nearer pier was built 
upon the very edge of one 
of the basin-shaped pools. I 
ventured cautiously out to it, 
carrying with me a handful 
of pebbles, which I dropped 
one after another between 
the sleepers. It made me 
decidedly uncomfortable to 
note the length of time during 
which they were dropping to 
the surface of the water. 

My nerves must have been 
somewhat shaken by this, 
for when I walked out upon 
the main span I became con- 
scious almost at once of an 
undeniable feeling of fear. 
Of course I fought against 
it. My pride was at stake, 
and I forced myself to go on until I had passed | 
over the pool and was almost at the centre of 
the bridge. ‘Then I suddenly gave way, in spite | 
of myself, to abject terror. 

My muscles became rigid. My hands spread 
themselves involuntarily with a tremulous, half- 
groping movement. My eyes were fixed on the 
sleepers a few feet in front; yet I could really 
see nothing but the fearful intervening spaces. I 
grew uncontrollably giddy, and stopped with the 
intention of getting ignominiously down on 
hands and knees and attempting to creep the 
rest of the way. 

I was in the very act of crouching between the 
rails when the question flashed into my mind, | 
“What if a train were to round the curve behind | 
and dash down upon me?” I could scarcely | 
have started more violently had I actually heard | 
the whistle of a locomotive. I took a quick step | 
forward, and at the same time glanced instine- 
tively over my shoulder. 

The next instant my advanced foot—the left— 
missed the tie in front, and went down. I threw 
out my arms blindly as I felt myself falling. 
My ribs struck the tie in front of me, and knocked 
the wind out of me. For a moment I was much | 
dazed, and while I now know what happened, I 
am not sure how it happened. It is probable | 
that the bag of specimens helped to unbalance | 
me. I remember—do I remember or only fancy | 
it because it must have taken place ?—a breath- 
less, slipping, clutching struggle, during which I 
caught glimpses of tumbled heaps of boulders 
so far below that I could scarcely distinguish | 
them. Then I found myself swinging beneath | 
the bridge, at arm’s length from one of the 
sleepers. 

I was dazed and stupefied for some seconds, 
and turned my eyes helplessly from the abyss to 
the sleepers overhead. I was strongly tempted 
by the desire which one often experiences at a 
great height to make the awful plunge at once 
and have done with it. But I recoiled almost 
immediately from this idea, drew up my feet, 
and caught hold with knees as well as hands. 

Then I began an attempt to writhe around the 
sleeper, and so get on top of it. In this I might 
have succeeded had not my sore ribs interfered 
painfully with the struggle. Moreover, the bag 
of specimens embarrassed me. Soon I felt that | 
I was only wasting my strength. I am fairly | 
well up in gymnastics, but I could scarcely have 
mounted a horizontal bar in that way, with a} 
weighted bag at my back and with my ribs | 
bruised by a recent fall. 

I grew cooler after a little, however, and | 





| could feel the terrible depths beneath in every 
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in the easiest position I could get, and tried to|hand ahead, and then brought the other up| themselves with horrible persistency. I did not 


think calmly. 1 dared not look down for fear 
my head might again become unsteady, but I 
nerve of my body, and knew that there was no 
hope in that direction. 

We used to practise three or four different 
methods of getting up on a horizontal bar, but 
only two of them seemed at all feasible with 
reference to my present position. I tried these 
in turn. 

So far I had kept a hand on either side of the 
sleeper. Now I changed my grip so as to bring 
both hands on one side, and held on with them 
and one knee. Then I loosened my bag of spec- 
imens, and listened breathlessly during the 


HEADLONG.” 


frightfully long interval of silence before they | 
struck hard on the rocks below. 
I then straightened my free leg, and swung it 


{down and backward with a swift, sweeping 


motion, lifting myself upward at the same 
moment with all my might. 

Had there been sufficient room, this movement 
would have brought me up astride the sleeper ; 


| but the space was too narrow, and my shoulders | 


came against the sleeper behind with a bump so! 
violent that I all but lost my hold. One hand 
slipped, and had it not been for the tenacious | 


| grip of my knee | should certainly have gone 
My heart beat so chokingly that I had | ward, and again perceived the ‘‘X” crossing of | fireplace, and both, now that they were fallen 


down. 
all I could do to secure a fresh hold. 


! 


to it. 
I had not gone ten feet when it struck me that 
I might drop on the ‘*X’”’ made by the horizontal 


braces which connected the side trusses of the 


bridge. These “X”’ joints were about twenty 
feet below my feet, and about twelve feet apart 
horizontally. It was clear that I could drop and 
strike one of them—but what if I should be hurt 
in colliding? I did not see how I could be better 
off by getting on the “*X,” 
hurt as to fall farther—to the rocks below. 
Iience, I determined to go on until directly over 
the pool. 

I had only twenty-five or thirty feet to go, but 
it was almost too much for me. Whenever I 
felt that I could trust my hands no longer, I 
rested them by taking hold with my knees and 
swinging from them alone. These were the most 
trying moments of all, for my downward looks 
and the rush of blood to my head invariably 
made me giddy. 

I made more than one slip which brought my 
heart to my mouth and came near being fatal. I 
was pretty badly used up toward the end, but 
somehow managed to scramble along far enough. 
I could not have gone many feet farther. 

I twined my arms and 
legs around a_ sleeper, 
rested a little, and tried 
to think clearly before 
dropping. What would 
happen to me in falling 
nearly three hundred 
feet? I had been, strange 
to say, hitherto reckoning 
that I should drop feet 


first. Now it rushed on 
me that I should go 


whirling over and over, 
and strike the water in 
such a way that the life 
would be crushed out of 


while I might be so} 





| give up prospecting, but I have never since at- 
| tempted to cross a railway bridge on a “‘tie pass.” 
W. E. MAcLELLAN. 
————- s<@e 
| 
WINDOW FROST 
The pane is etched with woudrous tracery: 
Curve interlaced with curve and line with line, 
Like subtle measures of sweet harmony 
Transformed to shapes of beauty crystalline. 
Charles Hildret! 
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A Jolly Hermit. 


\¢ 
HEN the blackbirds have come, and 
\W the arrival of the robins is announced, 
and you wander along the sunny 
woodside or warm shelter of a ledge 
with eyes hungering for a spear of green grass, 
an unfolding leaf or callow blossom-bud, or any 
visible token of spring, and with ears thirsting 
for its sounds, the hunger and thirst of the senses 
are measurably appeased by the sight and sound 
of a chipmunk. 

Ilow fresh and bright he looks, his striped coat 
unsullied by long burial! 
How cheery his  full- 
mouthed cluck or sharper 
chirp, without a trace of 
drowsiness after months 
of sleep! He seems to 
have burst into new life 
as freshly as a leaf or a 
flower, and he voices 
spring as perfectly and 
joyously as do the birds 
and the running brooks. 
He suffers you to come 

near his seat on a 
sun-warmed rock or 
mossy log that you catch 


sO 


ine as certainly as on the “HOW BRIGHT HE LOOKS!” the full expression of his 
rocks. At this the fear of bright eyes, regarding 
death took hold of me anew. Up to that moment you with alert curiosity, and can see every 


{ had been hoping strongly in spite of my fear. 
Now an appalling conviction that I must die 
within a few moments came upon me and | 
gripped the tie with arms and legs in a sort 
of insanity. 

I remember well conceiving that [ would die 


there, and be held there—held to the tie—by | 


the rigidity of my dead limbs. I clutched; it 
was, “O God, that I may not drop!” It was, 
“O God, that my body be not dashed down to 
shapelessness!”” With more than the shrinking 
from death I shrank from being crushed and 
broken and smashed out of human semblance. 
Then all in a few instants the madness went 
out of my brain, and a new tremor was shaking 
me. It was not a trembling of my muscles or 
nerves; it was a quickening, increasing thrill in 
the wooden tie that I grasped. It grew, it hur- 
ried, it rattled the rails, it seemed shattering the 


bridge, it roared louder than thunder; then the | 


express-train had trundled over me, and furiously 
rumbled away. 

In the intensity of the succeeding silence | 
heard the stream brawling. Sanity had come 
back to me; I suppose the change of sensations 
had restored my nerve. 

But I had received no new strength. It was 
clear to me that I must soon drop. Had I no 
chance of life? I turned my head to look down- 


the diagonals twenty feet beneath me and about 


vibration imparted to his little body by his ecstatic 
clucks. But if you overstep the prescribed limits, 
or make a sudden movement, he is gone like a 
flash, with a light, quick rustle of dry leaves 
and a “chitter!’’ that is smothered in the depths 
of his burrow. 

| Later in the season he may be guilty of sins 
against the farmer as unpardonable as the crows’, 
| but you will not outlaw him for uncommitted 
| crimes, and would no more harm him now than 
| you would the welcome robin or beloved bluebird 
|or dear song-sparrow. You wish that he might 
| not be led into the temptation of the newly- 
| planted corn-field, and might be delivered from 
guns and cats and naughty boys. 

Though you would not harm a hair of his sleek 
body, to«lay you remember with a pang of 
remorse how miserable you made his life with 
the slings and arrows of outrageous boyhood. 
You are thankful that the gathering years have 
softened your heart. But, alas for the chipmunk! 
there are yet boys. 

Many years ago, one summer day when the 
chipmunk had long been a familiar of the sun, 
and when woodside and ledge were shadowed by 
| full-grown leaves, | was lounging on the grass 
that grew in the half-shaded spaces between the 
| scattered trees of a sugar-place. Near by was an 
| old sugar house, an open shed fronting a rude 





into the indolence of three seasons, were the 


It took me some time to recover breath and | six feet aside from the perpendicular beneath my | homes and haunts of several chipmunks. 


confidence enough for another attempt. This | 
time I decided to try what we used to call | 
“skinning the rabbit.” I knew, of course, that 
it was a desperate undertaking. The worst of it | 


| was that I should be compelled to look directly | 


downward ; but I had no choice. 
I grasped the sleeper as before, with both | 
hands on one side of it, let go with my knees, | 
threw back my head, passed my feet quickly 
between my arms, despite the sudden agony 


|of my hurt ribs, and so up and over the 


sleeper. Then 1 tugged and strained to 
raise myself, until I was almost blind. 

It was a failure. The pain of my bruised 
ribs marred my motions, and my arms had 
become too tired to do their part. I gave 
it up as soon as [ realized that I could not 
succeed, and sank back until my knees got 
their grip again before my fingers began 
to slip. To rest my hands I was foreed to 
loose their hold, and so hung head down- 
ward. 

Almost my first desperate glance below 
suggested a new hope. If I could only 
get back so as to overhang the deep, black 
pool into which I had dropped pebbles, 
there would still be a chance. 

I forgot all about the shudder with which 
I had watched the stones go down and 
disappear without sending back any sound. 
I thought only of escape from the tumbled 
rocks directly beneath. In another instant I was 
struggling up to get hold with my fingers again. 
I had really been only a few minutes under the | 
bridge, though it seemed so long, and had still 
much strength left. 

My face was turned in the direction of the 
pool, and I started back as soon as I was up. | 


| I used the sleepers as I would have done the | 


rungs of a ladder, only I did not attempt to go 


eyes. 

In that desperate instant resolution strongly 
possessed me. I dropped back and hung head 
downward, swung to and fro twice by my legs, 
and launched myself headlong. 

As I am here, you know, of course, that I 
caught the ““X” of the diagonal girders, or braces. 
And how did I get off them? Well, it was no 





CHASING 


A GRASS STALK. 


easy matter, weak as I was and shaken of nerves. 
For many minutes I grovelled, clutching and 
shuddering on the “*X.” Then I crawled, face 
down, to the truss under the north side of the 
bridge, followed it to the trestle pier, and climbed 
down to the bed of the ravine. 

There I rested long before I attempted to 


return to my tent; and once there, I spent some | 


time in a kind of disturbed, delirious sleep, in 


stopped before I was much exhausted. I rested! hand over hand, but cautiously placed one| which the scenes of the bridge re-enacted 


Five or six could be seen at once, some perched 
| in crannies of the fireplace, others scampering in 
| and out of the shanty, and all looking very pretty 
and cunning. As | watched them I began to 
whistle softly, with no more definite purpose than 
to attract their attention. 

This I at once succeeded in doing, and three of 
|my audience, evidently young fellows full of 
youthful curiosity, left off their romping and 
came out toward me through the tall grass which 
to them was forest jungle. 

For a minute they were hidden in it, and then 
they reappeared within four feet of me. 

I happened to have a herdsgrass stalk in my 
hand, and | cautiously advanced the head toward 
them, moving it gently to and fro. The little 
fellows watched it a moment, and then began to 
follow its movements—at first timidly, like shy 
kittens, but after a little they were chasing it 
back and forth quite fearlessly, often running 
over mny feet and legs. 

So we amused each other till I could stay no 
longer. ‘Though | arose with the utmost care 
not to alarm them, my pretty playmates were 
seized by a sudden panic, and went scampering 
and chittering into their various places of refuge. 
Perhaps when I stood up they instinctively 
recognized in me a semblance of the terrible boy. 

I do not know whether it is because the 
decrease of larger game has forced the weasel, 
the fox and the hawk to content themselves with 
such small deer, that we less frequently see the 
jolly little hermit tacking along the angled 
thoroughfare of the rail fence, or sitting on some 

rock or cradle knoll near the door of his cell, and 
so seldom hear the continuous iteration of his 
cheery note; but even so it is, as every woodland 
stroller must confess. 

At the same time, too, he must deplore the loss 
of this atom from the wild life of his favorite 
haunts. ROBINSON. 





ROWLAND E., 
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| more than the lifetime of one generation would | 
| be required to so nearly obliterate it, that it | 
would no longer be a threatening cloud under 





, | anarchy hope to control the future of the nation. 


Great Britain and the United States 
have come to an honorable agreement as to the 
Venezuela affair. It is to be regretted that so 


The Youth's Companion. 
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Established in 1827. “England backs down!” England does not 
Published Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, MASS. 
the individual Englishman, that it requires the 
——— best of arguments to convince her that she is | 
. partly wrong. If she has yielded a point to this 

Current Topics. republic it is not only because she has been 
The line of sectionalism is fading out. | convinced of its justice, but because she feels 
An Alabama correspondent of a Georgia paper | herself so great and powerful that she can yield 
asks for a receipt for a New England pumpkin- | Without loss of prestige to a nation as great and 
pie. powerful as herself. 
— | It isa good omen when two governments, each | 
“The principal value of an educa- | believing itself invincible, come together having | 
tion,” wrote a little negro boy recently, in reply | for the paramount consideration, “peace with | 
to the question, “is so you can read the sign-| honor.” 
boards at the cross-roads, to tell you which road — 
to go.” What educator could give an answer Ought a landlord to suffer for a tenant’s 
more condensed and comprehensive ? misfortune? Whatever the landlord may choose 
— to do for personal or charitable reasons, what are 
The offer of fifty thousand dollars | his legal rights? The result of an action in the 
to Doctor Nansen for the exclusive right to pub- | New York courts has an important bearing on 
lish the aceount of his exploration in the iey | these inquiries. Owing to the dangerous illness 
north is justly regarded as a substantial tribute | of a member of his family, the lessee of certain 
to the value of cold facts. 5 property remained on it, and in possession of it, 
od for a fortnight after the expiration of his yearly 
The interval between a presidential | lease. Suit was accordingly brought to recover 
election and an inauguration affords about four | rent for the new year upon which he had entered. 
months for entirely profitless newspaper specu- | A verdict was directed for the plaintiff. On 
lation as to the make-up of the in-coming Presi- | exception to this verdict there was a motion for a 
dent’s cabinet. Coming immediately after the| new trial. This motion was overruled. The 
seeming hysteria of partisan appeals to voters, | court held that ‘‘a qualification based on sickness 
this variety of newspaper folly amounts almost | in the lessee’s family cannot safely be imported 
to a public offence. into the absolute rule of law that holding over by 
“ae a yearly tenant creates a new lease for another 
An Ohio magistrate has refused to unite | year,” for the reason that the landlord would 
in marriage a young woman with a convict just | thereby be caused to suffer for the ill fortune of 
beginning a ten years’ term of imprisonment, on | the lessee. 
the ground that the man would not be able to . 
support and protect a wife. This ground of 
refusal is so reasonable, and so evident, that the 








CONTINUAL STRAIN. 
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books. It is hard to determine the story exactly 
suitable for the mental palate of Tom, who is 
thirteen, or Maggie, who is just turning eleven, | 





long line of books there is something precisely 
suited to the taste of Tom, and another book 
which might have been written expressly for 
Maggie. 

Of course we can offer general advice only, 





vitiate the taste of young readers. ‘This is so | 


more than utter the warning. | 

Choose for all boys and girls who have not | 
already extensive collections of books something 
which has stood the test of time. Many of the 
wisest ga@herers of libraries for adults never | 





' buy a book until it is at least three years old. If 


after the lapse of that time it is still worth buy- 
ing, they purchase it. A similar rule is even 
more necessary and more useful in the case of 
books for the young. Nine out of ten of them 
are forgotten six months after they are printed. 
Those which survive the three years’ criticism 
will furnish all the literature most people can 
buy, and most of that which it is wise to buy. 





> >- 


GOD. 


I see Thee in the distant bine ; 
But in the violet’s dell of dew, 
Behold, I breathe and touch Thee, too, 
John B. Tabb. 
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Revenue Not the Object. 


From the highest point of view, the public 
revenue derived from any system of license or 
tax of the traffic in intoxicating liquors is not to | 
be considered. The sole consideration should be | 
the efficacy of the system for making the evil less. 
It is wrong to hold to a harmful law for no better | 
reason than that it gives back to the public a | 
large return in money for the evil accomplished. | 

The Raines liquor tax law of New York State 
has been in force long enough to show what the 
yearly revenue from its enforcement is likely to | 
be. It shows several million dollars to the credit | 
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new question arose, What constitutes a settled 
district ? 
Just as this difficulty appeared to block the 


which the malign influences of discontent and for it is more than an even. chance that in the | way, Mr. Olney made a suggestion which led to 


its removal. Suppose that territory which has 
been in actual occupation by either party for 
sixty years should be excluded from arbitration, 
he asked, Would England then agree to unre- 
stricted arbitration of the rest? Modifying the 


large a number of newspapers in this republic! and we shall confine ourselves to two points: | suggestion by making the period fifty years, Lord 
have greeted the announcement with the ery, | Avoid the frivolous and sensational, which may | Salisbury accepted it, and so the way was 


opened to an agreement. A tribunal of five 


“back down ;’’ indeed, she has so much of that obvious a piece of advice, and has been given and | arbitrators will determine the line, and so the 
sturdy self-reliance which is a characteristic of | dwelt upon so many times, that we need do no | eighty years’ quarrel will be adjusted. 


Two things are gained by this agreement, 
compared with which the title to a strip of land 
in South America is of small importance. One 
is this: that a step has been taken toward a 
general arrangement for arbitration of disputes 
between England and the United States. If so 
menacing a question as this of the Venezuela 
boundary can be settled in that way, surely 
others can be. 

The other thing gained is that England, by 
dealing directly with the United States in this 
matter, and treating it as a controversy between 
herself and us, concedes our right to concern 
ourselves in cases of possible encroachment upon 
the territory of other American republics. This 
gives the Monroe doctrine a recognition in inter- 
national procedure which it has hitherto lacked. 


—_—_~@e—___ 


A Royal Corner. 


An American attending a wedding reception in a 
great house in London congratulated bride and 
bridegroom, and passed the usual compliments 
with the host and hostess. 

There was a great throng of guests, and he could 
not linger at the entrance of the drawing-room, 
when there were many behind him anxious to 
offer their greetings. 

Perceiving a quiet corner to the right of the 
bride, where a gentleman and a lady were standing 
apart from the other guests, he went directly to it, 
unwittingly coming to a stop between two royal 
personages. 

The American was not aware of the fact that he 
was face to face with one of the queen’s daughters, 
and had turned his back upon another member of 
the royal family. He stood quietly looking about, 








wonder is that it is not a long-established of the system. To compute its moral effect upon | hoping to see some acquaintance in the company 
4 precedent instead of a novelty of judicial view. Blots out its powers, and leaves a blank behind. i the community is not 80 easy ; but the prevalent | with whom he might have a chat; and soon became 
‘urchill. | opinion among well-informed persons _ is. that | uncomfortably conscious that he was attracting 

, - —— ee * | under no other law ever enacted in that state has | #ttention, and that the hostess and bride were 

A writer in the Bowdoin “Orient | it been easier to obtain intoxicating liquors seven easting uneasy glances in the direction of the 


says that four of the five living members of the “ae : . corner where he had taken shelter. While the 
class of 1833, Bowdoin College, and all but one As To Naturalization. pou in the week and twenty-four hours in the | drawing-room was crowded, the company of guests 
of the six survivors of the class of 1834, are| Several weeks ago the Companion copied | “2Y- $ ¥ ; | with one consent.avoided the secluded corner where 
niinisters. None of these venerable men are | from a Chicago paper an account of the natural- | The necessity for amending the law with the he and his two royal companions were stationed. 


Constant attention wears the active mind, 








as 














under eighty. Their united ages aggregate seven 
hundred and forty-four years. These facts fur- 
nish additional evidence in favor of the familiar | knew no English, but answered every question 
conclusion that clergymen are long-lived men. It | put to him by repeating the name “McKinley.” | 
is a moderate and reasonable statement that| The paper which published the story has since | 
religion has not a tendency to shorten human life. | added to its original account a statement that | 
These survivors might be ealled as witnesses. Judge Burke in this case required his questions | 
— to be put again through an interpreter to the 
A singular omission in the matter of legal | Italian in his own language, and granted the | 
formalities is the failure of the federal laws to| papers only after he had in this way obtained | 
provide for notifying a President-elect of his | satisfactory answers. 
election. ‘The electoral votes are counted, and 


to secure such amendment will be made at the | 
next session of the legislature. 
revenue it brings is set forth by none as a reason | 
for leaving the law as it stands. 


2 





A Long Controversy Ended. 


ization of an Italian in that city, to whom Judge | view of making it more restrictive is acknow- | An acquaintance in. the bacl:ground perceived 
Burke gave his papers, despite the fact that he ledged by its most earnest sponsors, and an effort | his mistake, and coming within hailing distance 


motioned to him. He left his two companions in 


The increased | exclusive oceupation of the corner, turning his 


back upon both as he edged his way through the 
throng while everybody stared at him. When he 
reached the spot where his acquaintance was 
waiting for him, the stage whisper was breathed 


g | into his ear: 


| “You have been poaching on royal preserves. 
| You are a privileged character because you are an 
| American, but no Englishman ventures to turn his 


_ 
There have been few more welcome announce- | hack upon a prince or a princess. People were 


In the light of this explanation it is clear that | ments than that of the agreement between | staring you out of countenance because they took 


the result of the enumeration is recorded in the | the judge was not at fault. He performed his | England and the United States upon a basis for | it for granted that you must be a royal personage, 
journals of both Houses of Congress; but it is | Whole duty under the law. Whatever criticism | the arbitration of the question of the Venezuela | yet they were unable to identify you.” 


left for the President-elect to find out the result | may be passed upon the incident must be directed | 

in whatever way he can and to present himself | against the law, and not against the judge. 

for inauguration on the next succeeding fourth| It remains true, however, that the system is 

day of March. As a matter of fact the person | wrong which permits a man who does not 

elected to the highest office in the republic gets | understand a word of English to have just the | 

his notification from the newspapers. same voice as a tative American citizen in 
_— determining the policy of our government and 

That the best attainments are not | electing its officers. There is need not only of 
the result of chance was exemplified in the | thoroughly enforcing the laws in this matter as 
discovery of the planet Neptune, the fiftieth | they stand, but of strengthening them. 
anniversary of which event was recently cele- 
brated in France. Telescopes had long swept 
the sky without discovering this shy outer planet ; 
but when astronomers noticed in neh has- Christmas Books. 
tened in one part of his orbit and moved with less} The approach of Christmas is heralded, as 
rapidity in another, they knew there must be an | usual, by long lists of new books. ‘The holidays 
attracting body that held him in check. Le are the height of the publishers’ season. ‘The 
verrier, therefore, after minute calculations, | booksellers’ counters are laden with attractive 
wrote to the astronomer of the Berlin Observa- | gifts for all sorts of people who read; but espe- 
tory, requesting him to point his telescope to a| cially notable, in their bright covers, are the 
particular spot in the sky on an evening indi- | books for boys and girls and for little children. 
cated, and said: “You will see a planet which I| There are so many of them that one is embar- 
haye not seen, and which no human eye has ever | rassed in making a choice. The old favorites in 
seen, but which nevertheless must be on the! fine editions stand beside brand-new claimants 
spot.” No one would venture to call its discovery | of the public favor in great numbers. Never 
that night an act of chance. before, perhaps, were so many pens at work for 

<a the young folks. 

A great dry-goods store in Chicago has| For the most part the work is being done with 
recently established in its own building a school | sympathy and intelligence. When ‘Thomas 
where the employés are given free instruction in | Hughes died the world recognized the debt that 
common and advanced branches of learning. | subsequent writers owe him for showing how real 
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boundary. | 
The original dispute, it will be remembered, 
was between England and Venezuela, and it 


Holland; and Venezuela, then a part of New 
Granada, won her independence from Spain. 
Those were not days of accurate surveys nor of 
careful map-making, in South America at least ; 


/and the line which separated British territory 
from that wrested by New Granada from Spain | 


was never clearly defined. 

Controversy over the question became more 
bitter as time went on, and neither party was 
ready to concede the claims of the other. The 
discovery of gold in the disputed strip of territory 
aggravated the difficulty, as it made both parties 
more eager to hold the title. The attempts of 


ter to arbitration came to nothing, and the attempts 
which our government made at the instance of 
Venezuela to the same end had the same result. 
A year ago, President Cleveland, despairing 
of accomplishing anything by further negotiation 
with England, laid the facts before Congress in a 
message which startled both countries. He 
applied to the dispute the principle of the Monroe 
doctrine, and asked from Congress authority to 
| appoint a commission by whose investigations 
the United States might ascertain for itself the 
true line, with a view to resisting encroachments 





Under such fostering influences the smallest | boys and girls can be put into books. Since his 
cash-boy learns that intelligence rules the world, | day the stories that divided the whole world of 
and that an ambition for education is manly. boys into good boys and bad boys, and made all 
Suppose all business men should manifest the | the good boys unbearable little prigs, have grown 
spirit of helpfulness here shown. Suppose, too, | agreeably scarce. People who write for the 
they avoided forcing the wages of persons in their | young nowadays are not so bent on preaching all 
employ down to the last dollar under which | the time as to forget that there must be an appeal 
employment can be obtained. Suppose, also, | to the imagination and the intelligence if one 
that wise, yet generous consideration was shown | would reach the moral sense. 
in the payment of wages. Would employés then} Moreover, the work is not left to people un- 
be restless and resentful? The uneasy mischief- | skilled in literary methods. It seems to be the 
makers would still be heard. They would make | rule, rather than the exception, for famous men 
trouble under any condition of life. But the | of letters to devote some of their time to the 


estranged attitude of the majority of our employés | young folks. 
toward employers would be modified. 





Hardly | But all this adds to the difficulties of choosing 


| upon it. Authority was given, and the commis- 
sion was appointed and began its werk. But the 
protests on both sides of the Atlantic against a 
| policy which seemed likely to carry the two 
| countries into war led to a reopening of negotia- 
| tions. 
| Last summer the publication of the correspond- 
ence up to that time showed that the governments 
were agreed upon the desirability of arbitration, 
| but that there was a wide difference between 
them as to what could be submitted to a tribunal. 
| Secretary Olney contended for unrestricted arbi- 
| tration; Lord Salisbury insisted that districts 
| which had been settled by British colonists must 
| be excluded from the arbitration. But then the 


dates back about eighty years to the time when | 
England aequired British Guiana by treaty from | 


Venezuela to induce England to submit the mat- | 


| The answer might have been made that every 
| American is a sovereign by the divine right of 
| equality of free citizenship; but this would have 
been a meaningless pleasantry in an English 
drawing-room, where social etiquette has a sanctity 
superior to loyalty to democratic principle. 

The American thanked his friend for rescuing 
him from an embarrassing position, and then stood 
by and watched the corner where royalty was 
isolated from too close contact with the world o! 
wealth and fashion. 

No guest approached the royal pair. Their 
presence was an act of condescension to the host 
and hostess, and they remained on exhibition as 
| the patrons of this social function without having 

their corner mvaded. Everybody was careful not 

to approach them too closely, and there was a 

general sense of relief when they departed, an: 

the necessity for backing away from them on side 
tracks was removed. 
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His Honor Without Stain. 


Old Philadelphians cherish many anecdotes of 
the noted men in the Quaker city in colonial days. 
One of these has a significance that is worthy o! 
consideration. 

There was a famous grammar school in Philade! 
phia to which the boys of well-to-do parents were 
sent to be trained in “the humanities.” The 
examinations were severe, and the lads who failed 
felt themselves somewhat disgraced in the eyes o! 
the whole town. Many of the pupils secretly usec 
translations, or were helped by scholarly friends 
in their studies. 

There is a tradition that one boy, Charles Thom 
son, refused to avail himself of any help or dis- 
honest trick. He was slow to learn, and timid 
Ilis classmates insisted that he appeared at an 
unjust disadvantage for these reasons at exami- 
nations, and urged him to use “ponies” and cribs. 

“No,” he said. “It is a pity if I do not learn 
Greek ; but it is worse if I learn to lie.” 

He failed, and was sent down to a lower class for 
the next term. 

Charles Thomson was never, perhaps, first in his 
class at school; but among the good and noble 
men who helped to form the republic, he stood in 
the foremost rank as a man whose honor was 
stainless. He was long Secretary of Congress. an 
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on disputed points his simple statement outweighed | 


the oaths of noisy disputants. Even the Indians 
recognized the quality of the man, and received 
him into their nation, giving him a name which 
signified, “He who cannot lie.” 

If he had learned to he in order to pass in a| 
simple school examination, for what a poor mess | 
of pottage would he have sold his kingly birthright! 


ee 


REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 


In the midst of the formality and the terror of 
European courts, where a possible assassin is seen 
in almost every man who approaches the head of 
the state, the executive administration of the 
Republic of Switzerland sets an example of utter 
simplicity and fearlessness. 

Not long ago the correspondent of a Parisian 
newspaper had occasion to call upon the President 
of the Swiss Confederation. The correspondent 
had in mind the safeguards with which it is found 
necessary to surround the President of the French 


Republic, and he apprehended great difficulty in 


vetting at the Swiss President. 

He called at the federal building at Berne. The 
President of the Swiss Confederation at the present 
moment is Monsieur Lachenal. He is of the 
French element of the Swiss population. In regu- 
lar and equitable rotation the presidency is held 
by men of French and of German speech; and if 
there is any jealousy between these elements, the 
outside world never hears of it. The President 
holds office for one year only. 

The correspondent entered the Swiss federal 
building and asked, somewhat timorously: 

“May I see the President of the Confederation?” 

“Second floor—the door at the head of the 
stairs,’ answered a clerk. 

The Frenchman went up the stairs, and found the 
door at the head of them open. He wepit in, and 
an office-boy took his ecard to a gentleman who sat 
at a table in a small inner room—a gentleman of 
jovial and hospitable countenance. “His weleome 
had less of formality about it than that of any 
rural policeman in France would have had,” says 
the correspondent. 

But in the official presence the Frenchman found 


that he was under the necessity of stating his | 


business in few words, without useless phrases, 
This assured, the President was interested, and 
pleased with his visitor. 

“Come and see me again,” he said, in parting. 
“And by the way, never mind the card and the 
boy next time. If you turn the door-knob so,— 
notice the way I do it,—it will open. Come right 
in!” 

The visitor marvelled at the completeness with 
which this high official, who lived in a country 
where no man had a motive to turn his hand 


against the head of the state, had placed himself | 


in his power; but no power on earth, he averred, 
could induce him in the slightest way to abuse the 
privilege which the simple-hearted and democratic 
President of the Swiss Confederation had given 
him. 
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DEATH BY ELECTRICITY. 


Scientists think that death by electricity 
lightning is painless. They do not know that it 














THE YOUTH’S 


time as the colony should be sufficiently advanced 
to live more generally up to tail-coats. 

It must have been a little later on, that another | 
amusing scene was witnessed at a presentation, | 
rolonist’s lady had then arrived at the dignity 
of a real Irish car, purchased in Dublin. It was 
| the only one in the colony, and the lady was pro- | 
portionately proud of it. She drove in grand style 
to Government House, the cynosure of all eyes. 
But her joy was damped, when, after her own 
presentation, she happened to look out of the 
window in time to see another party arrive in an | 
exactly similar Irish car. Her preéminence was 
gone, and her mortification was extreme. 

Sut what was her anger and disgust at seeing a 
third, and a fourth, and even a fifth car arrive, all 
at due intervals. She made her way down in a 
terrible state of disappointment—just in time to 
see her own car, with her own driver, arrive with 
a sixth bevy. | 

So far from not having created a sensation, the 
car had been too popular, and her man had not 
been proof against the money offered him to allow 
other people to ride in it. 








Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send The 
Companion from the date the name is received 
until January 1, 1897, and for a full year 
from that date. 


A Charming Gift 


To all Companion Subscribers for 1897. 





We offer this year, with the fullest assurance 
that it will delight the subscribers to The Com- 
panion, one of the most 


Beautiful Colored Calendars 


| for use, or for ornament on the mantel or the 


centre-table, that will be issued in 1897. 

Its size is 10% x 24 inches. It is made up 
of four charming pictures, beautifully executed 
in twelve colors. The pictures are from 
original paintings that were selected because 
they were excellent in design and very 
charming in color and tone. 

The Color Calendar is published exclusively 
by The Companion, and cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. If issued in the ordinary small 
editions of the art publishing houses it could 
not be sold for less than $1.00 a copy. It will 
be given to ail new subscribers for 1897, and 
to all old subscribers who renew and pay their 


subscription for 1897. 
Perry Mason & Co. 





BIG ALLIGATORS. 


are world-renowned as 


HORACE PARTRIDGE CO. 


COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “rown’s Bronchial Troches 
a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 


’ Post-paid. 
BOYS SWEATERS ${ Worth S; 50. 
All wool. Colors: Navy Blue, Crimson, Black, Two 
white stripes on sailor collar and two on waist. ‘Men's 
Sw enters, same quality, $1.50, post-paid, worth $2.25. 
tate color and give chest measure over ves 
Ng a St., Boston, Mass 
ug See our adv. in Y. 19, AN 62s, 
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tures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How t 
‘orm a Band, Drum Major's Tactics, Street 
Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music.”’ 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St., CHICAGO. 









Christmas }" 


FINE TOOL CABINETS. 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO., NEW YORK. 










Shorthand 
BY WA iL. A oo 


YOUNG WOMEN AND MEN 


to occupy positions of trust 
keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, ete., 
by same method, fitting young and middle-aged people 
for success in any de partment of business life. It is 
at once the most inexpensive and thorough method of 
securing a practical business education. Trial lesson 
lo cents. Interesting Catalogue free. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
No. B-1, College 2 BUFFALO, N, Y. 








‘Rugby 
Watches £0( 
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= Were very popular last year, 
) and are still in the swim. They 
are cased in gold filled, silver or ‘ 
nickel silver cases, and the best 
boy’s watch made. 

The golf watch with guaed | 
makes a handsome outfit for any 
2) boy or man, ‘ 
OQ) Send for Nickel Catalogue. 
©) The Waterbury Watch Co. 
© WATERBURY, CONN. 
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For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the 
action of the stomach, 
and quieting the nerves. 


promoting digestion 














Dr. Lyon’s 


for over a 


Perfect 





Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
quarter of a century. 





We also instruct in Book- | 





Be sure you get Pears. 





THE LEADER 


Among soaps for softening and be: autifying the skin 
and rendering it clear and tr: unsparent is Pears’. 
There is nothing equal to it. Established over 100 
years. 20 International Awards. All sorts of stores 
sell it—especially druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 

There are soaps offered as substitutes which are 
dangerous—be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap. 





$1.50. 


AROUND THE (¢ 
HAPPY CHIL 


land. 


OXLEY. 


Gifts ! 


16 illustrations . CHARLES COPE 
DREN. 
With 8 beautiful illustrations in colors, 
pen-and-ink cuts in text. 
AMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. 
Vith 16 portraits—of Andrew Carnegie, Ste phe n Girard, ete. 
THE BOY TRAMPS; 
With 16 illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. 


New Books for Young People. 


-AMP FIRE. By CHARLES G. D. Rosperts. With 
AN vo, B1.50. 

By Mrs. EL LA FARMAN PRATT, editor of Baby- 
paineee by Prang, and 64 
dito, cloth, ornamental, 81. 

By SARAH K. BOLTON, 
12mo, $1.50, 
By J. pac DONALD 
Svo, #1. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, author ‘ot “Halfa 
» 81.50, 





or, ACROSS CANADA. 


! 
or | 
is | 

mT Dozen Boys.” 18 illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 8v« 


Any of these books sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Send for our Illustrated Announcement List. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 46 E. 14th St.. NEW YORK. 100 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


ab, tat fader Ghat it ls from these facts: = the end of a chapter on alligators, in his 


| boo Kk, “Hunting and Fishing in Florida,” Mr. 
The nerves communicate the sensation of pain | | Charles B. Cory, Curator of the Department of 


$1.50. 


by their vibrations or movements, which are at the | 








rate of ninety-eight feet per second. Electricity 
moves in a copper wire at the rate of two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand miles per second. Hence 
it is probable that a strong current of electricity 
kills a man before his nerves can make him 
conscious of the shock. 

Professor Tyndall, while lecturing at the Royal 
Institution, London, accidentally touched with his 
shoulder the conductor leading from fifteen Leyden 
jars, charged with electricity. 
the effect on his body: 


“I am extremely sensitive to electricity, yet a 
charge from such a powerful battery as fifteen jars 
seemed to have no disastrous effect upon me. 
one perfectly still, wondering that I did not feel 

; but I knew something had occurred. 

“After standing for a moment or two I seemed 
to open my eyes, which ——— were open all the 
time. I saw a confused mass of apparatus about 
me. I felt it necessary to reassure the people 
be ‘fore me, so I said: 

‘Over and over again I have wanted this 
paeey to be discharged into me, and now I have 
vad It. 

“Although I appeared unaffected, really the 
optic nerve in me was so affected that I saw my 
arm severed from ed body. I soon, however, 
— proper sight, mm saw that I was all | 
right 


The battery was not powerful enough to cause 
death, nor did it cloud Professor Tyndall's intellect, | 


while distorting his vision; but he felt no pain, 
though the shock affected him, because the 
hervous agency, by which the consciousness of 
pain is excited, travelled like a tortoise, while the 
electric current ran like a hare. 





COLONIAL GRANDEUR. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his book, “Travel and 
Talk,” tells some amusing Stories of the levees held 
at Government House, Adelaide, in the early days 
of South Australian prosperity. The governor of 
the period—a very early one—decreed that all who 
presented themselves at his court should wear 
court dress. 

The number who aspired to the honor of preseu- 
tation in those days was very small, and amongst 
them there was but one who possessed a tail-coat. 
The difficulty was not insurmountable, neverthe- 
less. 

The lucky owner of the coat went in, made his 
bow and came out, and then hung the coveted 
possession on a tree for the next comer to array 
himself in. This process yas naturally slow, and 


the governor grew impatient, and inquired the | 


reason of the delay. 

It is said that the ludicrousness of the situation 
Struck him at once; he burst out laughing, and 
suspended the oppressive regulation until such 


| Ornithology 


| hours’ trip by boat from Jacksonville. 


He thus describes , 


in the Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, gives an entry which he once saw in the 
register of the Brock House. 


In the old days, when transportation was more 
difficult than it is at 
about the end of civilization and was a twenty-four 
It was at 
that time a great resort for sportsmen, who were 
attracted there by the fishing and shooting to be 
had in the vicinity. 

The old register, which extended back a great 
many years, contained some queer records, some 
of them of doubtful veracity. Among others, some 
one had written: 

“Mareh 19, 1872, killed a large alligator, the 
largest seen here this year; the stomach contained 
a boot, a piece of pine wood, a fisherman’s float, 


| and some small fish.” 


Immediately beneath this record was another, 
evidently added by some wag: “March 24, killed a 
much bigger alligator than the one mentioned 
above. The stomach contained a gold watch, ten 
thousand dollars in government bonds, and a cord 
of wood.” 

On the next page, written in a neat, unobtrusive 
style, was inscribed the following: “Shot the 
biggest alligator ever known in Florida; the 
stomach contained the remains of a steam-launch, 
a lot of old railway iron, and a quantity of melted 
ice, | te that it existed during the glacial 
epoch 


A PHYSICIAN’S PIGEONS. 
The carrier-pigeon has been put to a new use by 
a doctor in Seotland who has a large and scattered 
practice. Says the London Globe - 


When he goes on long rounds, he carries a 
number of pigeons with him. — If he finds that some 


| of his patients require medicine at once, he writes 


out prescriptions, and by means of the pigeons 

forwards them to his surgery. Here an assistant 

tes the messages, prepares the prescriptions, and 
despatches the medicine. 

, after —s a patient, the doctor thinks he 
will be required later in the day, he simply leaves 
a pigeon, which is employed to summon him if 
necessary. To this enterprising physician the 


| keeping of carrier-pigeous means a saving of time, 


expense and labor. 


ADROIT REPLY. 


Doctor Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died in 1848, upheld the dignity of his position in 
the fashion deemed necessary. 

One day he drove up to the door of the House of 
Lords in a coach and four, with liveried coachman 
and two footmen. A Quaker, who knew him, 
addressed him: 

“Friend Howley, what would the Apostle Paul 
have said if he had seen these four horses and the 
purple | liveries and all the rest 

The archbishop, who was seldom flustered, re- 
plied with a benignant smile, “Doubtless the 
apostle would have remarked that things were 
very much changed for the better since his time.” 


resent, the Brock House was | 


my” See our Advertisement on page 637, YOUTH’S COMPANION Thanksgiving Number. 








The Severest Test 










on Print goods is the washing, 
will cause ordinary Prints to Fade and become limp. : : 


Simpson’s Prints 
Wash Perfectly. 
The Fabric is of the Highest Standard of Quality and Finish, 
the Colors are absolutely Fast and the material ane not grow 
sleazy or fade like ordinary prints. fo tr eo" 


Look for the name William Simpson & Sons 


mangling and wringing which 


when buying. 





You Must Have a Watch. 


WALTHAM WATCHES are the best you 
can buy, in America or in Europe. They 
are guaranteed by the American Waltham 
Watch Company. Movements engraved with 


the trade-mark “/zverside ” 
are specially recommended. 


or “Royal” 


Insist on a 


Waltham Watch. Do not be persuaded that 


something else is better. 


There is no better. 


For sale by all Retail Fewelers. 
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wreath—on every tin. 





“THE BEST COOKS 
\¢ Prepa re the best food with 
the best shortening 


SB Critclene 


( Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—‘“Cottolene” and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANy, Chicago, 
§ St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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The Mind Cure. 


There was a boy I knew of 

Whose clothes were made too small, 
His jacket always pinched him, 

And it did not fit at all. 

The sleeves were short and narrow, 
And the collar was too tight, 

And the buttons didn’t suit him, 
And the pocket wasn’t right. 


And s0, this foolish fellow, 
Because his clothes were small, 
Was very cross and sulky, 

And he would not grow at all. 

For he said, “My jacket pinches, 
As everybody knows, 

Alda -¥! in my opinion, 

Can’t be bigger than his clothes.” 


There was.a little fellow 

Who was sick, and pale and thin; 
He hada tiny body, 

Buta mighty will within; 

His head was always aching, 

And his back was always weak, 
And he had a voice so feeble 

You could hardly hear him speak. 


“What !” said this little hero. 
“I will pot have it so; 
Because my body pinches, 
Shall my spirit never grow? 

1 will not mind the backache, 
And I will not mind my head, 
If I can’t be big in body 

T'll be big in soul instead.” 


And so, with cheerful courage, 
He chased his pains away. 
And all the people saw him 
Growing braver oy by day, 
Till for his tiny body 

They did not care a fig. 

But everybody loved him, 
Because his soul was big. 


HARRIOTT WIGHT SHERRATT. 
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The Singer. 
She stood behind the golden rail 
With other singers: 
To bring them back my efforts fail; 
Her vision lingers. 
Face after face they all have fled 
hrough memory’s portal; 
One after one they all are dead; 
She is immortal. 
They sang for fame, or praise, or pay, 
And won and lost them,— 
Baubles that tarnish and decay 
Where time hath tossed them. 
The music that they made is gone 
Past all returning ; 
The music that she made goes on 
Like the stars’ burning; 
For heaven and earth to bring more near 
Was her endeavor, 
And as she sang when she was here 
She sings forever. 
When earth grows dim and the far sky 
Is ph clearer, 
Part of my joy will be that I 
Again shall hear her. 
EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


* 
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“The Other Home.” 


A lady who spent the summer vacation months 
in a remote corner of New England relates, ina 
letter to a friend, a pleasant incident of Christian 
faithfulness and trust. She went one day to 
visit an old lady, who within the brief space of a 
year had been called upon to part with husband, 
daughter, and brother—almost the last of her 
surviving kin. 

There was, however, no sign of mourning, 
either in the aged woman’s dress or manner, and 
her visitor wondered at her sweet cheerfulness 
of face and speech, her sunny, self-forgetful 
sympathy, and evident peace of mind and heart. 
Presently the conversation turned to religious 
topics, in which the reality of God’s love, the 
restfulness of faith, and the hope of immortality, 
were simply and in almost childlike acceptance 
dwelt upon by the good woman. 

The visitor finally said, ‘‘Mrs. J., you have 
given me more hope and cheer, in the half-hour 
I have talked with you, than I think I have ever 
received from any other Christian friend. And 
yet you have been called upon suddenly to bear 
a burden of sorrow and bereavement, such as 
falls to the lot of few of God’s children.” 

“Yes,” replied the dear old lady, “husband, 
brother and child have been taken from me—and 
yet it does not seem as if they had gone very far 
away. When I was a child, my older sister, 
whom I loved dearly, married, and went to live 
in a house about a mile from our home. At first 
I almost cried my eyes out; but one day mother 
said : 

“*Why, Eunice! Don’t you see that Sarah 
hasn’t left us? She has only gone down the road 
to make another home where we can go—a home 
as full of love and welcome as this. Now you 
have two homes instead of one. Come, put on 
your sunbonnet and run down to the other 
home.’ 

“After I had accepted that view you may be 
sure no more tears were shed. Just in this way 
I think of my dear ones, who have left this 
earthly house. They haven’t gone far—simply 
just over to the other home. And before long I 
am going to put on my sunbonnet, just as I did 
when I was a little girl, and go to see them.” 

The wrinkled face was lighted by a smile of 
unspeakable sweetness, and the aged eyes shone 
with wistful joy, as they looked away into that 
blue sky where faith sees its ‘‘many mansions.” 

Death would be robbed of its terror, bereave- 
ment of its pang, mourning of its tears if we all 
had this trusting woman’s conception of the life 
beyond the grave. Her faith was based upon 
the Great ‘Teacher’s declarations that death is not 
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a narrowing, but a widening, of the horizon of 
life and love—the multiplying of those ties which 
unite us with the great household of God. 


* 
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A Tin Fiddle. 
Viotti, the famous Italian violinist, was strolling 
in the Champs Elysées, in Paris, with Langlé, one 
of his musical friends, when they heard yery 











strange, harsh sounds, as if some one were playing | 
horribly out of tune on some outlandish instru- | 
ment. Each man looked at the other, as if to say, | 
“What on earth can that be?” The story is told | 
| in Doctor Phipson’s “Famous Violinists and Fine 
| Violins.” 


| “It can’t be a violin,” said Viotti, “and yet there 
is some resemblance.” : 

“Nor a clarionet,” said Langlé, “though it is | 
something like one.” 

They went in the direction of the sound, and 
found a blind man playing upou a violin made of | 
tin-plate, like a coffee-pot. 

“Fancy!” said Viotti. “Did you ever dream of | 
such a thing?” 

He listened a few minutes, and then said: 

“My dear Langlé, I must have that instrument. 
Go and ask him what he will take for it.” 
The old man at first declined to sell. 
“But we will give you oom to bu 
instrument with,” said Langlé. “An 

me where you got such a thing.” 

The old man explained that when he got old and 
unable to work he had tried in vain to procure a 
violin, on which he knew how to scrape a few airs; 
but he could not raise the money, and _ his kind 
nephew, Eustace, a tinker’s apprentice, had made 
him one of tin-plate. 

“And a good one it is,’ continued the old man. 
“And Eustace, my good boy, brings me here in the 
morning when he goes to work, and calls for me 

in the evening on his return.” i 
| “I will give you twenty franes for the instru- 
| ment,” said Viotti. “You can buy a better one 

for that price. But first please let me try it.” 
| You may have it for the twenty gual said 


| 
a better 
pray tell 
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the blind man, and he handed it to Viotti. 

That great player began to try it, and no sooner | 

id he do so than people came to gather about | 
bim and listen. Viotti was thinking only of the 
instrument, but Langlé, seeing the crowd of listen- 
ers, thought of the blind man, and passed his hat. | 
A goodly collection of coins dropped into it, and in | 
turn were dropped into the hands of the beggar, 
his great astonishment. £ 

Then he recovered himself, and said to Viotti: 

“Stay, sir. I told you L would sell you the violin | 
for twenty frances, but I didn’t know then how | 
gi it was. I ought to have twice as much.” 

Viotti laughed. It was a pretty compliment, 
| and he cheerfully gave the man two gold- pieces 
| instead of one. 

The two musicians passed along, but had not 
= far before a young workman pulled Viotti’s 
sleeve. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but you paid too 

| much for that instrument. IT made it, and if you 
are an amateur, I can supply you with as many as 

you like at six francs each.” ‘ 

| This was the honest Eustace, to whom Viotti 
explained that one was all he needed. e cont 

| the tin violin as long as_he lived, and after his 

| death it was sold among his effects in London. 
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Meeting her Fate. 

It is a serious matter when a ship is obliged to | 
seek collision as the lesser of two evils. The | 
author of “Greenland Ice-Fields” says that he | 
was once on board a steamer, in the mouth of the 
Strait of Belle Isle, where there were innumerable 
vast, beautiful icebergs, surrounded by a dense 
fog. The chance of encountering them, however, 
seemed so slight that the boat continued its course, 
though at slackened speed. He adds: 

Suddenly a large spot in the mist ahead of the 
ship lighted up, as if we were coming to a clear 
space. But to the experienced eyes of the mate 
and the ice-pilot, it was an ominous spectre ; for it 
was the ice-blink of a huge berg which, almost at 
that very instant, emerged from the mist, towering 
hundreds of feet above us, and stretching oul many | 
hundred feet on either side. 

It was too late to avoid it; safety, if it could be 
secured at all, lay in taking the collision straight 
ahead, and angered the rudder was turned at | 
the instant the whee 


was reversed. The collision | 
came all too soon. Great masses of ice fell upon | 
the deck. The steamer reeled like a drunken | 
man. But the passengers —— had time to | 
secure an upright pos tion again before all was | 
quiet as death, while we gear apd watched the 
carpenter, as he sounded the wells to see if there 
were a leak. 

Meantime the page berg gn down upon us 
from its serene height in the mist, and revealed 
clearly the pointed sides of the — gash which 
had been made in it by the bow of our iron ship. 

After a few minutes of breathless anxiety, it was 
ascertained that, beyond the breaking of three or 
four iron plates of the ship high above the water- 
line and the disabling of one anchor, no damage 
was done. Fortunately we had 
where there was no projectin 
water ; otherwise it would surely 
collision for us. 

It was thrilling indeed for us to reflect that we 
had sailed or steamed by a most circuitous route, 
to encounter this particular berg, and had hit it at 
= the only safe point which it presented for 

ck. 


hit the foobere 
foot below the 
ave been a fatal 
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The Art of Driving. 


Under this title Mr. H. C. Merwin contributes to 
Harper’s Magazine some very sensible and useful 
hints to owners and users of horses. The great 
consideration, in driving, is to “feel your horse’s 
mouth,” he says. ‘In teaching boys or girls to 
drive,” he adds, “the first and chief thing to impress 
upon them is that the mouth of a horse is a delicate 
instrument for the driver to play upon, and that it 
can easily be ruined by a heavy hand. 


“For this reason a child should be taught to drive, 
not by means of an old ‘plug’ whose mouth is 
=. but by being allowed to hold the ribbons, 
or a few minutes at a time, over a spirited horse 
with a good mouth. Then he will perceive the 
delicacy of the task. 

“Women, as a rule, drive very badly, from want 
of sympathy with the horse; but when they like to 
drive, and take pains about it, they usually drive 
extremely well, because they are apt to have light 
hands. have seen a farmer’s wife in Maine 
tooling a colt along the road at a three-minute 

it, and holding a baby in her lap at the same 





ime. 

“A great horse-breaker, who had a wonderful 
seat, but bad hands, once said to me that there 
were two horses in his stable that he could not 
ride without making them rear dangerously. ‘But 
she can ride them,’ he said, pointing to his daugh- 
ter, a little girl twelve years old. 





selling horses, among her other mannish employ- 
ments—and yey should she not?—I am confident 
that she will display a skill in training and an 
intellectual subtlety in representing them such 
as no male jock ever attained to. 

“Some years ago there was a fast horse driven 
on the famous ‘mile ground’ in Boston by a sport- 
ing butcher, a big man, who used a severe bit, and 
even with that could only just keep his trotter 
from running aWay. After a short time the same 
horse came {nto the possession of a woman. She 
put an easy bit in his mouth, and held him at full 
speed without the least difficulty. 

“This horse had really a tender mouth—a mouth 
so tender that the butcher’s heavy hand on the bit 
caused the animal severe pain, and he pulled to 
get away from it. But when he pulled, the butcher 
redoubled his efforts, and then the horse in turn 
pulled the more, so that his jaw became numb; 
and wheu this condition has been reached, even a 
eurb-bit will not hold a horse.” 


~~ 
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In the City. 


Unto my eyes the city nothing yields. 
Bound on some errand in the noisy street, 

I thread the thoroughfare as in a dream. 

I searcely see the faces that I meet, 

If there be pleasing sights I cannot seem 

To heed them. Iam dreaming of the fields. 


Here sin stalks shameless ; here men’s souls are thrall 
To tyrant Custom. Often have I cried, 

“What room have you for home, what time for rest?” 
On one hand, want; the other, wealth and pride, 
Strife, turmoil, trouble. Oh, the fields are best. 

The freedom of the fields is best of all! 


Give me the simple, honest ways of men 

Who learn each day God’s message from the flowers, 
Whose lives are natural, whose hearts are pure 

As meadow streams. O love, recall the hours 

In solitude and silence spent secure, 

Then come with me and find the fields again ! 


GRACE PEARL BRONAUGH. 
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Comfortable Inn. 


The author of “Old Melbourne Memories” gives 
an adventure belonging to one of his Australian 
riding-tours, which might have served as the plot 
of “She Stoops to Conquer.” He was in a region 
with which he had previously been familiar. A 
public house at which he had often stopped was 
near, aud he went there to breakfast, preparatory 
to riding to Heidelberg, fifty-seven miles all told, 
that night. 

Dismounting at the stable door, he says, I gave 
my mare to the groom, with a brisk injunction as 
to a good feed, and passed into the house. In the 
was a maid-servant laying the breakfast. 

stood before the fire in an easy attitude, and 


| demanded to know when breakfast would be ready. 


“In about half an hour, sir.” 

I noticed in her a slightly surprised air. . 

“Can’t you get it a little sooner, Mary?” I said. 
guessing at her name with the affability of a tavern 
guest of fashion and substance. 

“T don’t know, sir,’’ she made answer, meekly. 

“Come, Mary,” I said, “surely you could maenae 
something in less time? I have a long way to ride 


She smiled, and was about to reply when a door 
opened, and a middle-aged personage, with full 
military whiskers and an air of authority, looked 
n. 

“I don’t think I have the pleasure of knowing 
you, sir,” he began, with a certain dignity. 

“No,” I said, “no, 1 think not. Not been here 
since last year.” 

I was cool and cheerful, and it struck me that 
for an innkeeper he was overpunctilious. 

“This is no inn, sir,” he said, with increased 
sternness. 

In a moment my position flashed upon me. I 
then remembered that I had not noticed the sign 
when I drove a The house and grounds, large 
and extensive, had been occupied by a_ private 
family. Nothing very uncommon about that! So 
here had I been ordering my horse to be fed, and 
lecturing the parlor-maid, all the while in a strange 
gentleman’s abode. 

I could not help laughing, but immediately pro- 
ceeded to apologize fully and formally, at the same 
time pointing out that the place had been an inn 
when I last saw it. Hence my mistake, which I 
mated regretted. I bowed, and made for the 
door. 

My host’s visage relaxed. 

“Come,” he said, “I see how it all happened; but 
you must not lose your breakfast for all that. My 
wife will be eo | directly, and my daughter.” 

“All’s well that ends well.” I was introduced to 
the ladies of the house, who made themselves 
agreeable. There was a good laugh over m 
invasion of the yes and Mary’s astonishment. 
breakfasted with appetite. e parted cordially ; 
and as my mare carried me to Heidelberg that 
night without a sign of distress, she also had 
probably breakfasted well. 


* 
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Eight Shots at a Bear. 


Bears or other wild animals which take up the 
practice of preying on domestic creatures will 
become very bold if left practically unmolested 
for a time. A newspaper of Eugene, Oregon, 
tells how the sheepfolds, pig-pens and hen-roosts of 
a locality near that town were ravaged by a certain 
big black bear until he seemed to have acquired a 
notion that all the domestic animals of the neigh- 
borhood were his especial property, and that no 
one would interfere with his enjoyment of them. 
He frightened women and children, and became 
the terror of the region. 


One Saturday night he killed seven sheep which 
belonged to Mr. W. Workman. The next day Mr. 
Workman remained quietly at home, not —- to 
employ the Sabbath in a raid on the audacious 
beast of prey, and hardly supposing that he would 
return immediately; but that day the bear came 
into gg eed and attacked a couple of hogs. 

Mr. orkman heard the animals’ squealing. 
Ascertaining the cause of it, he summoned a 
neighbor, Mr. Arnold, and with several dogs the 
two men hurried in pursuit of the bear, which by 
this time was making off toward his retreat on 
Cache Creek Mountain. One of the pigs was still 
squealing, and this guided the pursuers. 

r. Workman secured a shot at the bear, but 
.missed. The dogs then treed him; the hunters 
came up, and Mr. Arnold sent a shot at the bear 
which brought him to the ground, wounded, but 
still in fighting trim. Then the dogs all closed on 
him, and the scrimmage which followed had quite 
the appearance of a heap of football-players strug- 
gling over the ball. 

Neither man dared to fire at the heap for fear of 
killing one of the dogs, all of which were favorites. 
And yet the bear was sure to kill some of them 
unless something was done. Mr. Workman had 
cepeneeee very near in an attempt to get in a 
shot somewhere, when the bear suddenly made a 
rush at him, and Mr. Workman as suddenly de- 
camped. But he started too late to prevent the 
bear from seizing hold of_ his 
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hold, succeeded in diverting the bear’s attention 
so that Mr. Workman escaped. 

The fight proceeded, and from time to time the 
men succeeded in getting a rifle-shot into the 
bear’s body. He fought on, apparently not seriously 
hurt. At last, however, his strength began to flag, 
and after eight rifle-balls had entered his body, and 
he had been much torn and worried by the dogs, 
the animal succumbed, and was finished by the 
settlers’ knives. He dressed five hundred pounds. 


os 
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How Rogues are Caught. 


Professional criminals are usually persons of a 
certain shrewdness, but it is noticeable also that 
many of them are under a kind of compulsion to 
betray themselves. The very dread of detection 
makes it hard for them to hold their tongues. The 


| New York Tribune lately printed an account of 
| some of the ways in which such men get themselves 
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into custody. 


One man could not resist the temptation to “crow 
over” the police, and began sending them impudent 
letters boasting of his exploits and of his easy 
escape from their clutches. These letters he sent 
to distant points to be mailed—some of them 
abroad: but the detectives traced them all back to 
Brooklyn, and by and by arrested the sender. 

A house was robbed in a New York town, and 
the burglar, being chased by two _ policemen, 
dropped the satchel in which he carried his kit. 
Along with the tools there were several news- 
papers. On looking these over, the police found 
that they had one thing in common; each of them 
contained an account of some thieving exploit by 
Edward Bannon, a convict who had been released 
from Charlestown prison some time before. 

The detectives concluded that the man was proud 
of his nefarious calling, and had kept these accounts 
of his work. So sure were they of this that they 
arrested him, and by means of other evidence 
afterward obtained, secured a conviction. 

After a safe ne | in New York, some years 
ago, the detectives noticed the print of a bare foot 
in the dust on the top of the safe. Evidently the 
thief had climbed upon the safe to examine some 
boxes ona shelf overhead. The footprint showed 
a deformed toe, and when one of the detectives 
saw it he said: 

“Well, Fish Daly was one of the gang, anyhow.” 

Fish Daly was looked up, and aecused of the 
robbery. 

“You oughtn’t to work at a job like that with 
your shoes off,” the detective said, and Daly, find- 
ing himself in the toils, owned up and told who his 
“pals’’ were. 
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Not a Joyful Event. 


A man has been found, according to the Detroit 
Free Press, who is able to set himself against the 
current feminine notion that the appearance of 
the baby’s first tooth is a matter for rejoicing. 
The Free Press thus records the dialogue between 
a father and mother: 

ee.” she exclaims, “the baby has a 

» 


“Has he?” 

“Yes! You don’t seem a bit surprised.” 

“I’m not surprised. All babies have first teeth. 
If this one hadn't any, I’d manage to get up some 
excitement, maybe.” 

*, thought you’d be pleased and happy about 


“No. I don’t see that it’s any oceasion for 
a. congratulations. The baby has my sym- 


pa 

“Sympathy! What for?” 

“For having his first tooth. He has just struck 
the opening chapter of a long story of trouble. 
Pretty soon he'll have other teeth.” 

“Of course he will.” 

“Every one he cuts will hurt him. Then his 
second teeth will come along and push these out. 
That will hurt him again. Some of the new ones 
will come in crooked, like as not, and he will have 
to go to the dentist and have a block and tackle 
adjusted to them to haul them around into line. 
Then he’ll cut his wisdom teeth. After that he’ll 
have to go to the dentist and let him drill holes 
and hammer till his face feels like a great palpi- 
tating stone quarry. 

“IT wouldn’t want him to go through life without 
teeth. But { must say I don’t see any occasion 
for the customary hilarity over an event that 
means so much in the way of sorrow and humilia- 
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First-Rate Reason. 


According to the papers badgering lawyers are 
always having the tables turned on them by quick- 
witted witnesses; and it is to be hoped that the 
papers do not exaggerate. One of the last stories 
of the kind is from Tid-Bits. 


It was at a police court. A witness for the 
defence had just been examined, when the prose- 
cuting police-sergeant stood up to crush him. 

Sergeant—Why did you hide Sullivan in your 
house on that Sunday night? 

es did not see Sullivan at all on that 
night. 

Sergeant (knowingly)—Will you swear your wife 
did not hide Sullivan on that night? 

Witness (hesitatingly)—Ye-es. 

Sergeant Sere | knowingly)— Will your wife swear 
= _— did not hide Sullivan in your house on that 
night? 

Witness (more hesitatingly)—Well—I—don’t— 
think—so. 

Sergeant (most knowingly)—Ah! And perhaps 
you can tell the court how it is you ean swear your 
wife did not hide him, while she cannot swear the 
same thing. Speak up now, and tell the truth. 

Witness (unhesitatingly)—Well, you see, I’m not 
a married man. 
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Worth Trying. 


Wives with lazy husbands, if there are any such 
among the readers of the Companion, will appre- 
ciate the following dialogue, borrowed from the 
Washington Star: 


*“Josiar,” said Mrs. Corntossel, “it’s comin’ along 
purty near ’lection-time.” 

“So it is.” 

“T s’pose they’ll be a lot o’ fool wagers made.” 

“There usually is.” 

“Well, if you git drawed into any of ’em, I hope 
you'll let me make a suggestion. Me and Jabez 
Stackins’s wife hez been a-talkin’ it over, an’ ez 
long ez ye’re of opposite political beliefs, we 


| thought ye might come together.” 


these garments the animal pulled quite off the | 
Fortunately the dogs, all taking a fresh 


“Ve don’t want 
Jabez's, do ye?” 

“No. It’s wrong to bet money. But we thought 
thet, instid o’ havin’ One man wheel the other 
‘round the country in a wheelbarrow, er vowin’ 
not to shave off his whiskers, you an’ Jabez could 


me to resk my money agin 


| — that the loser should ae in two armfuls 
antaloons; and | o' t 


wood every day all winter. seems ter me 
thet a ‘lection bet of thet kind ’ud be real inter- 
estin’ an’ humorous.” 
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Watch-Case. 





Cover two round pieces of card- 
board, the size of a watch, with 
white linen on one side and 
chamois skin on the other. Sew 
to the lower half of each the gathered side of a, 
strip of soft silk, and draw the ends up so as to! 





form a puff. Finish the upper half of each circle 
with a cord, leaving ends to hang the little case | 
by. The linen should be embroidered, before | 
making up, with a tiny spray of flowers on one. 
side of the case, and these words on the other: | 
“You sleep, 1’ll watch.” | 

| 

| 


Hanging Work-Case. 


This is very dainty and can be made of one- | 
third of a yard of pretty, small-figured, thin dress | 





cainbric or muslin, three yards of narrow ribbon 
one-half inch wide, and three yards of narrow 
imitation lace. Cut three circular pieces of the 
cambric, each measuring ten inches across. Sew 
the lace all around each piece. Place two of 
these pieces one above the other, and fasten in 
the centre. Divide the edge into five equal parts, 











and sew together there. 
on top of these, and at equal distances secure 
the two upper pieces to alternate with the lower 


Place the third piece 


two. Now, middle way of the fastenings, sew 
the ribbon, which you have cut into five pieces. 


Tie these ends all together, to hang up the bag. 





| blue or lavender ribbons to match ; but the holly | tne 


keep the blanket in place while bathing the baby 
'and while holding him in the lap for a brisk | 


| ever it is necessary to wash the flannel cover. 








| it will come just to the open threads. Sprinkle 
this cotton with violet sachet-powder or orris root 
powder, and sew the cotton securely at the ends. 
Now place on the linen and catch with invisible 
stitches, and sew the linen together. Fasten the 
drawn threads together with a thread through the 
centre. 


Instead of Christmas Cards. 


Some one has conceived the pretty idea of 
sending these little needle-books with a holiday 
greeting, in place of the usual and somewhat 
hackneyed Christmas card. They are just large 
enough to fit into an ordinary envelope, and are 


made of stiff cardboard yered with fine whit 
™ ere . ” Hanging-Case for Glasses. 





The diagram, Fig. 1, shows the shape of the | 


buckram foundation over which the case is made. 
It is rolled, like a cornucopia, and is flattened 
| and cut off straight across at the bottom, where 
| it is two inches wide. The covering is brown art 
| linen; the lining is shell-pink satin over perfumed 


Qe 











linen. A spray of holly is embroidered on the 
linen, and it is washed and pressed before it is 
made up, so as to be perfectly smooth and pure. 


The two inner leaves of white flannel are feather- me ‘ti 
| stitched in scarlet, and the little book is tied with My 
scarlet or white ribbons. For variety, roses, for- Fig. | 


get-me-nots or violets may be worked, with pink, | cotton, and bronze-brown wired silk cord follows 


upper edge and is coiled into loops to form 
bows at the top and bottom. A suspension ring 
is sewed at the back of the point at the top. 


is most appropriate for Christmas. 


Bath-Apron for the Nursery. 
Simply a big square or blanket of soft white| The inscription—“Grandpa! Here they are!” 
flannel, made double and buttoned, as shown, to|is in bronze, either painted or outlined with 
a long belt. The belt is tied about the waist to | embroidery silk. A change of only one letter in 
the first word would render the inscription equally 
appropriate for a similar case for grandma's 





rubbing afterward. It protects the dress of the | 
wearer and is soft and warm for baby. It may 
be gathered up and wrapped about him as it is 
worn, or it may be unbuttoned instantly and 
used simply as a blanket whenever desired. 
Across the bottom embroider the words, 
“Baby’s Bath,” in satin stitch, with coarse white 
silk. There is inside the apron an interlining of 
thin, soft rubber cloth, kept in place by a small 
safety-pin at each corner. It can be removed, | 
through an opening left at one side-edge, when- | 








glasses. A velvet-covered case lined with yellow 
| satin and edged with a full frill of butter-colored 
lace would be lovely for the latter purpose. 
Sachet-Bag. 
Take a piece of rather fine white linen, fifteen A Peanut Doll. 
inches by five and one-half inches. Fold together| This is very easily made, and is very 
the longest way, and on the outside have stamped | funny, too. You will need only ten pea- 





a design like this, or a simple spray of flowers. | nuts and two Japanese paper napkins. 
If you use this, embroider in violet colors the | You will notice that the nuts vary in size 
word “Violet” in a light shade, and the tlowers | and shape. Get two as much like feet as 
in darker shades. | possible and use for them, and a small 

At the ends draw threads for fringe two inches, | one for the head, which must have a dent 
then leave a space of one inch, and then draw | for the mouth. 
more threads one-half inch. Have ready a piece | bag of cotton cloth just large enough to hold 
of white cotton wadding the size of the centre, so| three nuts. Sew this together and put in the 
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three nuts, and attach the other nuts to this, as 
shown in the second illustration, for the head, 
arms and legs. 

Blacken the bottom of the feet for shoes, with 
shoe dressing, and with black ink make eyes, 
nose and mouth. For the hair, braid some black 
worsted and sew to the top of the head. Of the 


| napkins make drawers and a dress, and sew to 


The finished case measures eight inches in length. | 


the doll. Cut a round piece of cardboard and 
cover with some of the napkin, for the hat. 





Through the centre of the hat put a cord, to 
attach to the head, and leave a long piece to hang 
the doll up by. 


Table -Cover. 


This cover is a twenty-inch square of brown 
denim, having four sixteen-inch flaps that show 
butterfly outlines at the lower ends. Large 
denim butterflies, heavily embroidered in deeper 
| browns and bright gold, are fitted to these flaps 
and are buttonhole-stitched on, along the sides 
and lower ends, leaving the upper ends loose 
| to form the four pockets. The pocket butterflies 
| should be interlined with some stiffening and 





Olaerree 


For the body make a small | corresponding shapes of brown silesia before 


sewing on, and small bows of ribbon should be 
provided for drawing this pretty cover in place. 
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Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. 
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White teeth. ‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
(Adv. 
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THE ELECTION RETURNS. — Complete re- 
turns of the electoral vote show that 272 McKinley 
electors and 175 Bryan electors were chosen. 
South Dakota and Wyoming, which were classed 
as doubtful in the early returns, were carried i 
Bryan. In Kentucky the electors will be divided : 
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12 for McKinley and 1 for Bryan. The division | 
was caused by the failure of many voters to make 
the X mark in the right place. The returns of 
members of the next House of Representatives 
show 205 Republicans, 137 Democrats, and 15 
Populists, with 4 seats in doubt. Five of the 
Republicans are reported to be in favor of free 





A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


a IS PLEASANT, 

wages the year 
min good times and bad. 
y, and es our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
for free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
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silver, and two of the Democrats opposed. This 
indicates a majority of 47 against free siiver. 


New SeNATORS.—The Georgia Legislature 


a close out our stock we send by mail 
pieces, full sheet music size, 
aoe complete, all for 20 cents; or 


4 lots 50 ce mts. Money back if not 
SALE suited. 100 $ Songs with Music 5 cts. 
LL. Hathway 339 Wash. St.,Boston, Mass. 





has chosen A. 8. Clay to succeed John B. Gordon | 
in the United States Senate. The Alabama 
Legislature has chosen Edmund Winston Pettus 
as the successor of Senator Pugh. In both in- 
stances Democrats succeed Democrats, so that 
the changes do not affect the political complexion 
of the Senate. Neither of the newly chosen | 
Senators has been active in national affairs, but | 
Mr. Clay has been Speaker of the House and 
President of the Senate in Georgia. 





BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER 
Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
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WoMEN AND THE ELEcTION.— The first | 
presidential election in which women participated 

was that of 1892, when the women of Wyoming | 
voted for electors. At the recent election women | 
voted in three states, Wyoming, Colorado and 

Utah. In California and Idaho constitutional | 
amendments were submitted to the people which, 
if adopted, would have given the women of those 











“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The | 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to | 
collapse them. The ribs inside preveuit | 
collapsing when the child bites them. | 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulle | 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, ii. Arch Street. 





states the same privileges at the polls as men at 
subsequent elections. In California the amend- 
ment was defeated. In Idaho the amendment 
received a majority of the votes that were cast 
upon the proposition, but not a majority of all 
who voted at the election. It has been held 
heretofore, in Idaho, that a majority of the whole 
number of votes cast at the election is necessary. 
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THE MANITOBA QUESTION SETTLED.— | 
The long-vexed question of denominational 
schools in Manitoba, which has occasioned much 
controversy in the courts and in the legislatures | 
of the province and the Dominion of Canada, | 
has been settled, so far at least as the governments | 
are concerned, by an agreement which provides | 
for religious teaching in the public schools at the | 
close of each day’s session. Attendance upon | 
this religious teaching is not to be compulsory, 
and in schools where there are both Catholic and | 
non-Catholic pupils, the time allotted for religious | 
teaching is to be equally divided. ‘There is to be | 
no separation of pupils by religious denominations | 
during secular work. Where the average attend- 
anee of Catholic children reaches a certain number, | 
at least one Catholic teacher is to be employed ; 
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Catalogue Free. 
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and a corresponding provision is made regarding 

non-Catholic children. Provision is also made | 
for teaching in both French and English, under | 

certain conditions. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 

does not accept the settlement, and will endeavor 

to prevent its going into effect. 


ACTIVE OPERATIONS IN CuUBA.—In the 
second week of November, General Weyler took | 
the field in person, and led a large Spanish army 


against the insurgents under Maceo in the province | , 


of Pinar del Rio. The Spanish plan of campaign | 
was to encircle the insurgent forces with strong | 
bodies of troops, and then by gradually contracting | 
the circle to crush Maceo’s command. There 
were several engagements in the passes of the | 
Rubi hills. Reports of the results are as usual 
conflicting, but the arrival at Havana of consid- | 
erable numbers of Spanish wounded, ineluding | 
several officers, indicates that the encounters | 
were more severethan the ordinary skirmishing. 
Maceo seems to have avoided a general engage- | 
ment. General Weyler returned unexpectedly to 
Havana after these encounters, but refused, quite 
naturally, to divulge his plans for the future. | 

oo | 

Tue Two Frencu CHAMBERS.—In France 
as in this country the election of senators is | 
accomplished by an indirect process. The 

municipal councils elect delegates, and these | 
delegates, together with the deputies, the council- | 
lors-general and the district councillors for the 
department, elect the senators. ‘The differences 
of opinion which arose between the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies last spring, and occa- | 
sioned the overthrow of the Bourgeois ministry, 
strengthened the agitation in favor of a direct 
choice of senators by universal suffrage. <A | 
motion to this end, introduced by a radical deputy, 
recently passed the Chamber of Deputies by a | 
majority of about sixty, but a motion for its 
consideration in the Senate was defeated by a 
vote of nearly seven to one. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among the prominent 
men whose deaths have been recently reported 
are Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, an eminent 
English physician and writer on medical subjects ; 
and Italo Campanini, a favorite tenor singer, 
well known to American as well as European 
audiences. 
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and durable. We mail 2 buttons,with 
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STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES. 
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LAUGHING CAMERA. 10c. 


The latest invention in Cameras. 
You look through the lens and your 
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n another world. Each camera 
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has in use proven ilself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, aid, 
therefore, « perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, ils effect will give salis 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Lirer 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 
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Mild and Sure 
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How to EARN a Gold Watch. 


GO AMONG YOUR FRIENDS anil sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham 
or Elgin)and a Chain ; 175 |bs.or 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High 
Grade Bicyele; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 Ibs. 
for a Girls’ Bicyele; 200 Ibs. 
for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tri 
cycle; 50 Ibs. for a Decorated 
Dinner Set: 25 lbs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. 
for a Solid Gold Ring ; 10 lbs. for 
Harmonette ; 25 Ibs. for an Au- 
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an Air Rifle; 15 Ibs. for a pair 
of Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express a? eight if 
cash is sent with order. ite your 
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Tue GOLD OF THE SEA.—Both gold and 
silver exist in about equal quantities in the water 
of the ocean. Various estimates have been made | 
of the total amount of these precious metals held 
in solution in all the seas of the globe. The 
latest experiments bearing on this question are 
those of Professor Liversidge of the University 
of Sydney, who finds that in the waters sur- 
rounding Australia the quantity of gold per ton 
of sea-water varies between half « grain and one 
grain. Calling the average three-quarters of a 
grain to the ton, and putting the number of tons 
of sea-water to the cubic mile, in round numbers, 
at 4,200,000,000, we see that there are 5,150,000,- | 
000 grains, or about two hundred tons of gold in | 
every cubic mile of sea-water. It has been esti- | 
mated that all the oceans combined contain about | 
300,000,000 cubic miles of water, so that, if the 
same proportion exists everywhere, the total | 
quantity of gold held in solution by the sea | 
would be 60,000,000,000 tons. This would be | 
worth, at $20 per Troy ounce, $39,191,040,000,- 
000,000, or translated into words, more than 
thirty-nine thousand millions of millions of | 
dollars! | 

| 

TURNING DIAMONDS INTO GRAPHITE.— 
Elementary chemistry teaches us that, as far as 
the nature of the substance composing them is 
concerned, there is almost no difference between 
a brilliant white diamond and the black graphite 
forming the core of a lead-pencil. Both are 
simply forms of carbon, and if we could readily 
turn one into the other, the diamond would cease 
to rank as the king of gems. In fact, very minute 
diamonds have recently been made in this way 
by Monsieur Moissan, the French chemist. 
Graphite can be dissolved in molten iron, and 
when the iron cools the graphite crystallizes. By 
performing this operation in a particular manner, 
which has heretofore been described in this 
column, Monsieur Moissan gets microscopic 
crystals, not of graphite, but of diamond. Curi- 
ously enough, now that we know how graphite 
may be turned into diamond, it has also been 
discovered that diamond can be changed into 
graphite. This is effected by placing a diamond 
in an exhausted Crookes tube. In sucha tube it is 
believed that invisible molecules of matter are 
continually darting about, and these molecules 
produce a ceaseless bombardment on the surface 
of the diamond. After a time the effect becomes 
visible in a black stain, or crust, covering the 
diamond. On examination this is found to be 
composed of graphite. 


NEw USE FoR X-Rays.—It is said that the 
X-rays have been successfully applied in France 
to the detection of adulterations of food, where 
the adulterants consist of some kind of mineral 
matter. ‘The food to be examined is reduced to 
powder and spread thinly upon glass. An X- 
ray photograph of the glass reveals the presence | 
of the mineral particles by the failure of the rays 
to penetrate them as they penetrate the other 
constituents of the powdered food. 


Fett THROUGH THE EARtTH.—Prof. John 
Milne, who studied earthquakes for many years 
in Japan, where they are very frequent, now has 
an “earthquake observatory’ on the Isle of | 
Wight. In describing his observations there 
during the past year, he recently remarked that 
his instruments enabled him to feel heavy earth- 
quakes at great distances, even right through the 
earth. For example, on August 31st last a 
disturbance of the instruments led him to conclude 
that a violent earthquake had occurred about 
6000 miles away. Afterward it was learned that 
there had been an earthquake in Japan at that 
time, and the distance through the earth between 
the Isle of Wight and Japar is about 6000 miles. 

THE PHONOGRAPH FOR THE DEAF.—An 
apparatus which may enable the record of a 
phonograph to be understood independently of 
the sense of hearing has been contrived by 
Professor MeKendrick in England. By this 
apparatus the revolving phonographie cylinder is 
caused to produce variations of intensity in a 
weak electric current, and these variations, when 
conducted through the hands, which have been 
moistened for the purpose, are easily perceived. 
Since they correspond with the sound variations, 
it is thought that, by their aid, a person totally 
deaf could appreciate the rhythm and character 
of a succession of sounds thus transformed into a 
series of sensations of a different kind. 

TRAins WirHovt Rais. — Experiments 
Which are described as satisfactory have recently 
been made in the suburbs of Paris with a train, 
drawn by a steam locomotive, running not on 
rails but on an ordinary road. - The train used at 
present consists of only two cars, one of witich 
contains the locomotive machinery, together with 
seats for fourteen passengers, while the other 
has twenty-four seats. The engine is of 16 herse- 
power and the average speed is about seven miles 
an hour. The train is able to turn in a circle | 
only 23 feet in diameter. Another train has been 
constructed for the conveyance of freight. It is 
hoped by the inventors that trains of this kind 
will be extensively employed in and near cities. | 
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English Branches cheap 
enough to place them 
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365 memorandum pages—365 squibs of 
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Columbia bicycle qual- 
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Justly Celebrated. 


See our large advertisement on 
second cover of Premium List. 
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Hermsdorf’s Dye ? 
The Standard for Forty Years! 


Physicians everywhere recommend om. 
ill outwear a dozen cheap syringe 
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DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue of Rubber Goods, FREE. 





Packed and sealed by us and guaranteed full weight. 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a * Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, rom factory 
CASE CONTAINS . to family. 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
i2 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth 
Both if at retail - « & 


You get the Premium pot * | (), 





AND ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 

G The New York Observer sa 
Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

“— ~ a large way. No one need hesitate to send money to them. 
atchman, Boston, says e have examined the seaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. 

They’ ‘are all they say. A manor woman is .~ ard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money. 
Our offer explained more fully in The Youth’s Companion, Oct. 22 and Now. 26. 

THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. COMPANY, Buffalo, 


s:—We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin 
his concern makes large promises and fulfils 
Extraordinary value will be received. 


Nw. Y. 
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'Jelly.. 


| (In Compressible 
Tubes) has all the 
| healing properties 
of the Liquid Ex 
tract Witch Hazel 
or Hamamelis. 
Easily Carried 
25c. a Tube, 
full size, post-paid, 
if not for sale by 
your Druggist. 





It is not a liquid, 
Contains no oil or 
grease and is not 
sticky. Invaluable 
for general family 
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Cleveland, 0. 
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Vigor ana Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restora- 


ve. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 


taken dry, or in water, milk, fe. 
At Druggists in 2-oz., 44,4 and R, Ib. Tins. 
| Pa mphlets mailed by Sc hieffe lin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabrikenvrorm. Friedy Bayer & Co. E lber feld, 
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No Christmas present for the 
money can give you and your 
friends so much real pleasure, and 
pleasure, too, that increases all 
through the year, as the Autoharp. 


Easy to Play, 
Easy to Buy. 


All Music Dealers sell this style. 
or we will send it prepaid on re 
ceipt of price. Full satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for our beauti- 
fully illustrated story, “How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.’ 
also Catalogue sent Free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. A, Dolge Bidg., New York. 
falesrooms and Studios, 28 E. 23d St. 


$7.50. 




































in the poultry business and let him 
earn his pocket-money and acquire 
business habits. It's easy, pleasant, 
rofitabie work. All he needs to 
now about fowls can be learned 
by studying carefully the pages of 


FARM-POULT 


A practical guide to poultry raising. 
Published twice a month. It costs 
but $1.00 a year, or 50c. for 6 months. 
Sample copy with an account of one 
boy’s success as a breeder of fine poultry; 
also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. 
mailed for 12 cts. 
LS.dohnson &Co. 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Watch ana Chain 


“ Por one 
day's work.’ 

















Day’s 
Work. 


Boys and Girls get this 
Nickel - Plated Watch, Chain 
and Charm for selling 14¢ dozen 
packages of Bluine at 10 cts. 
per package. Send your full 
address by return mail and we 
will forward the Bluine, post 
paid, and a large Premium List. You sell the Bluine 
and send us the money, and we sen! you the Watch 
Chain and Charm, post-paid. You invest no money, you 
run no risk. We send out hundreds of watches ever) 
day, and receive hundreds of letters like these: 

* Received the Watch and Chain yesterday in good 
order. Thanks.”— WILLIE P, OTIS, Scituate, Mass 

“Watch and Chain received all right. Watch keeps 
good time. Thank you for it.”— F. 8. Aspy, Anchor, Il. 








BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 31.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- | 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postimasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to w hat time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 


to the Companion by the payment of money to} gte »ped over to the other track, 
If subseribers do | train from the opposite direction swung round the 


strangers should not be made, 
this it must be at their own risk. | 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue. | 








upon three things: 

1. Rest. There is scarcely any form of ulceration 
but will begin the process of recovery of itself if 
kept free from every form of irritation. This does 
not mean simply that the leg or other part of the 
body upon which the sore occurs is to be placed in 
a position of absolute quiet, although this is of 
prime importance. Many ulcers, like those known 
as varicose, are caused, or certainly are hindered 
from healing, by the quantity of blood which 
stagnates in the adjacent flesh. Means must be 
taken to remove, if possible, the cause of the 
stagnation, and allow the ulcer to be bathed with 
healthy and nutriment-bearing blood. 

In certain persons, especially in women of forty 
years and over, a form of ulcer is often seen which 
is commonly termed “irritable or painful,” and 
which is due solely to an irritation of the smaller 
nerve- branches. This irritation of the nerve 
produces congestion and stagnation of the blood. 
That the ulceration is due to nerve irritation alone 


TREATMENT OF ULCERS. | 
: ” | Wilkins lifted the woman in his arms and held 
The successful treatment of ulcerations depends | per there, as he stood in the narrow path between 


— 


is proved by the fact that recovery takes place | 


under the administration of opiates. 

2. The ulcer must be kept clean in the surgical 
sense of the word, that is, aseptic. Uleeration is 
always the result of microbic infection of parts 
which are undergoing the processes of inflamma- 
tion. The microbes must be destroyed before the 
sore wili take on a healthy appearance. 

Not only this, but all particles of mortified flesh 
and blood should be washed away. Their presence 
favors the formation of other similar particles, 
besides giving rise to foul odors. After being 
properly cleansed the sore should be protected 
by aseptic dressings from all danger of reinfection. 
For this it is better to use old pieces of soft lint, 
which can be burned afterward. 

3. Care should be exercised to provide a suitable 
dressing for the uleer. Many sores, especially those 
of long standing, need to be stimulated to renewed 
activity and vitality, while other forms require 
simpler and more soothing applications. In these 
latter cases are embraced those ulcers which have 
an “angry,” red and swollen appearance. 


It is needless to say that the nature of the dress- | 


ing which is best for each case can only be deter- 
mined by a physician. 


SCIENCE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


There seems to be no end to the benefits accruing 
from scientific discovery. A Sydney paper gives 
an illustration of this in describing a novel use to 
which that wonderful instrument, the phonograph, 
has been turned. 

While one of the ships of the Australian squadron 
was patrolling the South Seas recently, she came 
up with a sailing vessel which an officer at once 
boarded. The stranger proved to be a craft 
engaged in recruiting Kanakas for the Queensland 
plantations. 
was on board an instrument that is not usually 
considered essential for navigation, and asked 
why a phonograph should be included in the ship's 
outfit. 

He was told that before the vessel left Queens- 
land the captain visited some of the sugar planta- 
tions where South Sea Islanders are employed, 
taking with him a camera and phonograph. Here 
he went into the business of photographing groups 
of islanders on the plantations, also taking mdi- 
vidual pictures of well-known men from the New 
Hebrides and the Solomon Group. 

Edison’s invention was then brought into service, 
the best known among the islanders being asked 
to speak into the phonograph anything they would 
like to tell their friends at home. Large numbers 
were induced to give an account of the sort of life 
the Kanakas were having on the plantations, and 
to tell any other news likely to interest the old 
folks at home in Malikolo. Ambrym, San Chris- 
toval, Malaita, and other islands. 

After he had secured a good supply of these 


inessages, the ingenious shipmaster sailed for the | alive you'd not 


jump for her! 





The naval officer noticed that there | 


| you?” 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- | 
edged the purest and best. 


use of his material. Many of the photographs had | 
been transferred to glass for use with the lime-light, | 
and with the photographs and the phonograph he 
was able to give exhibitions of life on a plantation 
that changed the doubts of the natives into an | 
enthusiastic desire to emigrate. | 
At the lime-light show the captain would produce 
a full-sized picture of an absent friend, a native 
well known on the island, and to the amazement 
of his dusky audience would make him speak 
words of greeting from his plantation home in 
Bundaberg—a thousand miles away. Whatever 
misgivings had been felt before the phonograph 
was produced, were at once dispelled when the 
lime-light picture of their friend addressed them in 
their own tongue, and in the vofce they had known 
so well when he dwelt among them. 








BETWEEN TWO TRAINS. 

Much that one reads in the daily newspapers is 
best forgotten quickly, but now and then a deed 
of kindness or heroism is recorded that is worthy 
of long remembrance. Such a deed was recenily | 
chronicled by the New York Sun among the events | 
of the day before. It occurred at the mouth of a 
railway tunnel in New Jersey, the hero of the 
affair being Charles Wilkins, fireman on an 
express-train of the Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey. 

As the train approached the tunnel, Wilkins, 
leaning out of the cab, saw a woman on the track 
just ahead. With a slap on the shoulder of Engi- 
neer Helmke, whose hand was at the brake, 
Wilkins cried: ; 

“By Jove, we’re liable to hit her!” 

At that instant the woman straightened up and 
ust as a mail- 


The woman looked at one train, then at 
the other. She was completely bewildered. 

“Slow up, slow up,” cried Wilkins, “and V’ll 
It’s the only thing to do now.” 

The engineer did his best, and the engine whizzed 
past the woman, almost = her as she stood 
on the other track. At the same moment Wilkins 
me d, ones ahead of her, and by great good luck 


curve. 


ept his feet. 
Meantime the mail-train was right upon them. 


the two trains, the passengers of which, roused by 
the whistles and sudden application of the brakes, 
were looking from all the windows. 

The train came to a standstill as soon as possible, 
and the trainmen ran back to congratulate Wilkins, 
and make sure that no harm had been done. 

Wilkins carried the woman, now all but insen- 
sible, across the tracks to a place of safety, and 
then ran to his engine without waiting to inquire 
her name. 

“The thing was to save her,” he said. “It didn’t 
matter what her name was. And besides, she was 
too frightened to talk.” 





THE PENITENT MONKEY. 


A lazy miller cannot grind with the water that 
has passed, neither can penitence undo the wrong 
that has been done. Harper's Young People tells 
a little story which we commend to mischievous 
folks: 


Captain Carter, who lived in Washington, D. C. 
when on land had a great tancy for fine fowls, and 
among his collection prized a fine old king gobbler. 
On his last cruise he brought home a mischievous 
young monkey, which gave him so much trouble 
oad was a good deal like an elephant on his 
ands. 

One day, hearing a terrible squawking in the 
hennery, the captain found Jocko with the king 
gobbler under his arm, while he was deliberately 
pulling out its last tail feather. The captain res- 
cued the turkey and punished the monkey, who 
knew very well why he was chastised. 

The next day, again hearing a commotion among 
the feathered tribe, he went to the scene of action 
and there sat Jocko with the much-persecuted 
gobbler between his knees, while he was trying to 
yut the feathers back. His intentions were good, 
yut the turkey did not appreciate them. 


PLOWING AT A MARK. 


An exchange prints an amusing story of an Irish 
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= means perfection . . 
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laborer whom his employer set to hold the plow: 


Pat was new at the business, and the first attempt | 
was —— but successful. | 

“Look here,” said the farmer, “that kind of | 
thing won’t do. The corn will be dizzy that grows | 
in a furrow so crooked as that. Fix your eye on | 
something across the field, and head straight for 
it. That cow there by the gate is right opposite 
us. Aim at her, and you'll do pretty well.” | 

“All right, sir,” said Pat, and just then the | 
farmer was called away to the barn. 

Ten minutes later he returned, and was horrified 
to see that the plow had been wandering in a zig- 
zag course all over the field. 

“Hold on there!” he shouted. “Hold on! What 
are you up to?” | 

“And sure, sir,” said Pat, “I did what you told 
me. I worked straight for the cow, but the eray- | 
ture wouldn’t kape still.” 


WELL REBUKED. 


A quick retort is credited to a young author 
whose tongue is as ready as his pen. 


Not long ago, as he was walking with a friend, a 
man came up behind him and gave him a resound- 
ing slap on the shoulder. The writer turned a 
surprised face toward the newcomer, who said: 

“Look here, you must remember me, now don’t 


REE RO OBER OBO REO OBO OBO B CRORE OBER OREO R RRR 


“T can’t say that I remember your face.” returned 
the young author, gravely, “but your manner is 
certainly familiar.” 


COULD IT BE? 


A group of veterans belonging to a Grand Army 
Post in New Hampshire were talking over the 
state of the country during the recent hard times. 

One of the company patmnted the government in 
such dark colors that a certain Mr. A., who is 
of an excitable temperament, overwhelmea by 
the recital, broke out with the following tragic 
exclamation: — 

“Comrades, is it possible that we died in vain!” 





Neighbor—Well, Patrick, I'm glad your master 

is dead. He was an old skinflint, anyway. 
Patrick Caciquentiy)—Pame, an’ I bet if he wor 
ye after sayin’ you wor glad he wor | 


islands, and when last heard of was making good | dead!—Harlem Life. 
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Crescents | 


(SEK Y- HIGH) 


The manufacturers invite all future 
purchasers of Bicycles to inspect the 
Crescent line before buying. We have 
the most complete line — for racing — for 
every-day use — for young and old— each 
Bicycle so made that it will enhance the 
popularity of the wheel. 


Crescent Art Catalogue on request. 
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One By One 











Seeding raisins one by one is tedious work, but pound 
by pound, —it’s fun! The Enterprise Raisin and 
Grape Seeder seeds a pound in five minutes. It 
removes every seed without waste, is always 
ready and easily cleaned, making it an in- 
valuable treasure to every housekeeper. The 
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SEEDER 


is sold at all hardware stores. Price $1.00. 
Our trade-mark, ‘‘ Enterprise,’’ is on every 
machine. Send two 2-cent stamps for the 
‘Enterprising Housekeeper’’—200 recipes. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
CO., OF PENNA., 
Philadelphia, - - 
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Enterprise Meat Chopper. 
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Italians in Abyssinia. 
, Even a great tragedy of war may have its | 


amusing side. The crushing defeat of the 
Italians in Abyssinia was certainly the most | 
picturesque battle of modern times. It was) 
fought in a wild and mountainous country, with 

here and there a strange old walled town or 

castle, between a modern army and one which, 

both in arms and organization, was much like the | 
armies of Europe in the Middle Ages. It was | 
as if a great European army of the present day | 
should meet, on the highlands of Italy as they 
were in the thirteenth century, the rudely armed 
hordes which Saint Louis attempted to lead to 
the Holy Land. 

Thousands of Italians were killed in the great 
battle won by the Abyssinians at Adowa, and 
thousands more were taken prisoners. As to 
what the fate of these prisoners might be, there 
was great concern in Europe for some time. But 
it was learned, as soon as word could come from 
any of the prisoners, that, though they had in 
the very nature of things to submit to great 
hardships, they were still in the hands of a 
Christian people, who had no disposition to treat 
them cruelly. 

Indeed, the accounts which have come to 
Europe, from Italians and from other Europeans 
resident in the country, show that the A byssinians 
had an almost childlike interest in, and friendly 
feeling for, their captives. 

Many of the Italians were allowed to wander 
for weeks through the country, unguarded, yet 
unable to escape, even if they had wished to do 
80. 





Wherever they went they repeated, when they 
met any of the people of the country, the sacred 
word, ‘“‘Krestos,’’—Christ,—at the same time 
making signs to indicate that they were hungry : 
and though the war had rendered provisions 
searce in the houses of the natives, this appeal 
never failed to procure for them a share of the 
frugal meal of the Christian natives. 

From Adis-Abeba, a town in Shoa, a French 
resident, presumably a missionary, has written | 
to the Paris Temps, a trustworthy newspaper, 
an account of the arrival of the Italian prisoners 
there. 

He was astonished to see them coming in 
entirely unguarded. A few Shoa soldiers were 
with them, to be sure; but they were rather | 
accompanying than guarding the captives, for| 
Italians and Abyssinians were journeying as 
comrades, and all were living on the bounty of | 
the country in exactly the same way. 

The interest of the natives in these frandji, or 
Franks,—for by a strange satire of fate the 
Italians in Abyssinia are known to the people by 
the title of their jealous opponents, the French, 
which was the term bestowed by the Saracens | 
on all the Europeans who followed the lead 
of the French in the Crusades,—was intense. | 
Their sympathy for them was also great. The | 
unfortunate Frenchman was incessantly called | 
upon by his servants to come to the succor of 
some of these frandji. 

“They are people of your own color,” the} 
servants said, ‘‘and you ought not to let them go 
unaided !"° 

Presently the Abyssinians came to him in 
more distress. ‘See these poor fellows’ hair!” | 
they exclaimed. “It grows in great frowzy 
masses, like the hair of barbarians, whereas they 
are Christians; do you not hear them saying, 
‘Krestos! Krestos!’ We must cut their hair, 
poor fellows!” 

The Abyssinians of that region shave their | 
heads, leaving only queer little tufts here and | 
there. The Italians, naturally somewhat bushy- 
headed and proud of their flowing locks, were | 
put under the razor and shears. The French 
correspondent was called upon for a pair of | 
shears to aid in this benevolent barbering, and | 
lent them with alacrity. Residence in Abyssinia | 
had not quite deprived him of his national sense 
of humor. 

In a short time nearly all the Italians in Adis- 
Abeba were going about with heads shaved 
except for daintily projecting little tufts of hair 
which, with their rueful countenances, were | 
enough to make any European shake with 
laughter. The Abyssinians, on the other hand, | 
regarded their work with complacent satis- | 
faction. 

They bestowed upon the Italians so many 
favors of a less equivocal character, however, 
that the correspondent of the Temps declares 
that one might well wonder whether the age of 
chivalry had not fled frem Europe to take refuge 
on this lofty plain of Ethiopia. 

One circumstance connected with the Italian 
prisoners filled the Abyssinians with wonder. 
This was the youth of the soldiers. As is the 
vase with nearly all the standing armies of 
Europe, the Italian soldiers are very young. 

“Are the men of Europe cowards,” the 
Abyssinians asked, “that they have sent their 
boys to fight their battles for them 2” 

During the time spoken of by this correspond- 
cnt, the captured Italian, General Albertone, | 
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animals—not to mention any names. Now you | 
take my old Betsey Jane; there was a hen that 
was jest chock-full 0’ sense.”’ 


“Why, where is Betsey Jane?” asked Mrs. 
Fosdick. ‘“‘I remember now that I haven’t seen 
her since we came yesterday.” 

“And you won’t ever see her in,” returned 
Miss Fosdick. ‘‘She’s dead long before this. It 
was the poultry-show that made all the trouble,”’ | 
she continued, when she had taken the eggs from | 
her sister-in-law and begun to beat them again. | 
“T told Brother William when she came home | 
from there last year that she never would be | 
willing to go again. Why, she was so excited | 
she stood on one leg for two days after she came 
home, before I could get her quieted down! | 

“But she was a beauty, and William was) 
bound to have her go to the extra show this 
winter. Well, I wish you could have seen her | 
= ida before William was going to start with | 

er! 
she’d never been out of it. 
the barn-door and look at it, and then she'd | 
run and hide.. I never saw the beat of her, | 


ver ! 

“‘And if you'll believe me, the next morning | 
Betsey Jane was dead! She'd eat a piece of 
broom-handle that was left in the hen-house by 
mistake, and it had choked her to death. 

“T cale’late that she knew more than appears, 
even,” added Miss Fosdick, looking defiantly 
down at her astonished sister-in-law ; ‘‘I cale’late 
her mistake was one of jedgment, that’s all. 
William said he didn’t think much of a hen that 
would kill herself rather’n go to a poultry-show ; 
but I tell him Betsey Jane never intended to kill 
herself ; but she reckoned on the broom-handle’s 
tiding over the next day by making her sick, 
same as—well, same as sev’ral other things she’s 
eaten one time or another. And I say her only 
trouble was that she overspec’lated with the 
length o’ that piece; and I’ve seen other two- 
legged animals—not to mention any names, as | 
said to William—that aint beyond overspec' lating 
now and then.” 


<oe—— 


A Buzzard with a Bell. 


A despatch from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
to the New York Sun reports that “the bell- 
buzzard’ has appeared again in that neighbor- 
hood, to the no small interest of the people. The 
bird known by that title is a turkey buzzard, 
which is said to have come from the Shenandoah | 
Valley of Virginia. 

A valley farmer, as the story goes, captured a 
young buzzard, tamed it, taught it sundry tricks, 
and put about its neck an iron ring with a small 
bell attached. For some time the bird remained 
about the farm, driving away hawks, and making 
itself otherwise useful. Then one afternoon, 
lured by others of its own kind, it soared away 
and was seen no more by its owner. 

Three years ago, more or less, the people 
of southern Pennsylvania became excited over 
sounds heard high overhead like the tinkling of a 
oe at all times, but doubly so at 
night. | 

After a while the noise was traced toa buzzard, 
and many were the attempts made to = or 
shoot the bell-bearer. It was too wary for all its 


|enemies, and remained for a long time in that 


neighborhood. 

Then it disappeared, and was heard of now at 
one place, now at another—in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. For some time past 


|no tidings of it had been received, and it was 


thought that it had been killed; but now, it 
appears, it has turned up again. 
One Saturday afternoon a farmer’s wife, seven 


| miles from Chambersburg, heard a bell tinkling 


near the house. She supposed that one of the 
bell-wethers had got loose, and went out to look 
after it. There was no sheep in sight. 

On the same day another woman in the 


neighborhood heard a bell, and looked out to see - 


the bicyclist that she snpposed to be passing. 
There was no bicycle to be seen. 

In short, it soon appeared that the bell-buzzard 
was back again. 
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All He Left. 


In a church at Amsterdam, Holland, there is a 
very ancient funeral monument of white marble 
which attracts the attention of visitors from the 
peculiarity of its inscription. On the monument 
are engraved two slippers of a singular shape, 
with the inscription “Effen Nyt’—that is, “Even 


| nothing,” or as we should say, ‘Nothing else.”’ 
| The story of this strange device is as follows: 


A certain rich man, who was very extravagant | 
in his tastes, became of the idea that | 
he had just so many years to live, and no more, | 
and he calculated that if he spent a stated portion 
of his principal every year, his life and his 
DP rty would expire together. 

e was lavishly generous to others, as well as 
extravagantly indulgent of his own whims, and 
it so happened that he died the very year he had 
prophesied would be his last. He had, further- 
more, brought his fortune to such a low state 
that after his few debts were paid, nothing | 
remained of all his possessions aside from the | 
clothes in which he was to be buried, but a pair 
of curious old slippers. 

Some of the relations to whom he had been 
kind during his life erected this strangely 
decorated monument to mark his burial-place. 
























She knew that old cage jest as well as if | q 
She'd stand off in | [ 


| had — —_ since eas of King Solomon, eu Ses Se t F . 
on y ’ 
andemenceaes Mae ‘‘RISORIAL.” he Freight. 
: oe It is the best value for the 
se = os lished. For sate by ail toy | ; 
s stores. if your dealer doesn't We deliver the 
Sensible Hen. Meee 14 we will send it to you, : 
Da GaiFE cscnow, NeW Companion 
“Some folks think hens haven’t got much Wwiw 052 456 455 Wanaka terest, ‘ a 
sense,” said Miss Fosdick, looking severely at . NEW YORK CITY. Sewing Machine 
her sister-in-law, who was beating eggs for the ee a 
sponge-cake which was one of Miss Fosdick’s at any F reight 
greatest successes; “but I tell ’em I’d as lief Office in New 
trust toa hen as a good many other two-legged | ; } England on re- 





ceipt of only 


wer 519.00. 


| This first-class Machine is sup 
plied with a Full Set of Attach 
ments and is 


WARRANTED 


For Five Years. 


Refunded if not Perfectly 


MORE EGGS AND KEEP AT IT. 

> ye of successful Poultry-Keepers 
5 all over the country owe no small portion of 
their success to the practice of mixing with the 
food given to their poultry every day a small 


| Sheridan’s conoron Powder, 


It keeps Hens and Chickens healthy and strong, 
makes Puilets lay early and also makes Hens lay 
more eggs. By its use perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh and form 
eggs is assured. We need hardly remind you 
that eggs sell for a good price at this season. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or 

. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 

2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 

1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 


Monev 


Satisfactory. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Consult 
Your Wife 


about the Christmas Present she would like. 
She is the home-maker and 'tis she 
that magic touch here and there that gives the 
Chances are that some stylish 


=) 








bestows 


home character. 
piece of furniture would please her most of anything. 


A Chair, A Desk or Dressing Table 
will just fit some cozy nook that she knows all a 
bout, and her © daily use of such a practical gift 


will call up frequent ories of the giver. 


Five Stores Full of New Goods on Cornhill. 


WMG Cornhill, 


a Boston. 


happy mem- 


Send for our book, **Home Furnish- 
ings,’’ and look it over together. 
It gives leading styles and prices. 




















MAKES A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Handsomely Boxed. “Columbian” on Every Piece. 
Leading Dealers sell them, also sent direct by us; kk lb. Box, 20 Cents, \ lb. 36 
1 Ib. 70 Cents, 2 lbs. $1.30, 5 Ibs. $3.00. Packed carefully and delivered FREB. 
. . Sarmple Box, 10 Cents 
THE BAY! STATE CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 


Cents, 





Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Groceries. 
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CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 







» SHREDDED 
— 


The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from “Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and appetizing. 

There is only one “‘ Shredded Codfish,’’— that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 10 cents. 





Look for the Red Band. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City. 








Woreester 


Is Genuine Salt, 
and all Salt. 


















Twelve out of Twenty Samples 
of ‘‘Lard’’ found Adulterated. 


The report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for the week ending May 9, 1896, reported 
that out of twenty samples of Lard, twelve were 
fcund tobe adulterated. The question is, Who 
uses them? One thing is sure: when you get 


SQUIRE'S 


Pure Leaf Lard 


there is no adulteration. If your dealer will not 
supply it, ask him WHY? If you call for 
Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard and insist on having 
it, you are entering your protest against the 
adulterated Lards and substitutes. Squire’s is 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. Is there any 
better method? Ask experienced housekeepers. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Which 
Kind 
Did 
You 
‘Buy ? 




















THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. Unequalled for amusement on 
the holiday festivals and Xmas tree. Containing all the dnimals that 
went into the Ark, also Mr. and Mrs. Noah, Shem, Ham and Japhet. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BAKERY, U.S. BAKING C0., BOSTON. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





from ____.<_, 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 


PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


+o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 
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Isn't it Worth Something 


to have the BEST, PUREST, and most economi- 
cal soa that is made? Pigs ee aah eh 


ways using 


(OOD -WILL 
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og The next fyme you order soap of your 
wece ocer INSIST upon his bringing | 
Good- Will / nad and take no other kind 
as a substitute. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 
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' CLEANS ano POLISHES 
EVERYTHING ® XANAX 
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